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Mr. Epwarkp ATKINSON will contribute to next week's FRANK LEs- 
Lie’s a valuable editorial article on the over-production of cotton and its 
consequences. This article has especial interest at this time, when the 
problems of improving the quality of cotton and obtaining a better price 
for it are engaging such wide attention. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION AND THE, 
MONEY -MAKING POWER. 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE’S gospel of wealth 

is not in any of its aspects a wholly new doc- 
trine, but as a combination it has enough of the air 
of novelty to make it attractive and to arouse dis- 
cussion rather than to command assent. It consists 
essentially of two propositions : 

First, A college education is less favorable than 
an early rough-and-tumble struggle with the world as 
a means of training a man for the highest success as 
a profit maker in commercial, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, farming, banking, and other forms of 
general business. Mr. Carnegie does not deny that 
for success in the learned professions a college edu- 
cation may be the better. Nor does he raise the 
question whether a collegiate course may not improve 
one’s tastes, make him a kinder and more generous 
employer, a more genial companion, or a better man. 
His issue relates simply to financial success. All 
replies based on the fact that something else may 
be better than financial success fail, therefore, to be 
pertinent to the point he raises. He is considering 
simply how a good money-maker can best be turned 
out. 

Secondly, Inherited wealth, being an obstacle to 
the success of the young as money-makers, should be 
taxed at the death of its accumulator on a gradu- 
ated scale, the State taking an increasing share as 
the fortune rises, until at a maximum line the State 
should take the whole surplus. This would be in 
effect an act to induce every man of wealth to give 
away his fortune during his life. The State could 
not, except by taxing gifts also, prevent the same 
parties from getting it who now get it by will, de- 
scent, or distribution. And if the State should tax 
gifts also it would tax Mr. Carnegie’s strong point. 
Mr. Carnegie seems not to give due attention to the 
fact that to tax large properties into the hands of the 
State, if it could be done, would be a proximate re- 
turn to State socialism, and would not materially dif- 
fer in its economic effects from that system of giving 
similar large properties at death to the church, which 
was fully tried during the first three centuries and 
was found clearly to aggravate instead of relieving 
the sufferings of the poor. 

Mr. Carnegie began his recent lecture at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity by describing the 
communistic ownership of property as being the 
chief characteristic of all barbarous tribes, and as- 
serted that with the growth of individualism, accom- 
panied as it is by the concentration of great masses 
of reproductive wealth under the control of a few 
persons, there is a concurrent growth of civilization 
and an increasing equality in the diffusion of the 
means of subsistence among all. So far he adopts the 
doctrine first enunciated in “The Principles of Eco. 
nomic Philosophy ” by the present writer, that equal. 
ity in the diffusion of “consumer's goods” or enjoy- 
able commodities is proportionate to the concentration 
in the individual ownership of “ reproductive wealth” 
or producer’s capital. Hence in the countries which 
have most millionaires there is least suffering. But 
at the close of his lecture he proposes to tax this con- 
centration of capital out of existence, with the neces- 
sary logical effect of increasing the suffering. In 
short, Mr. Carnegie proposes to magnify individual- 
ism as the gospel under which he will live, and to 
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accept extreme unction from socialism as the best 
possible gospel to govern the distribution of his 
This may win applause, but it fails 
as a statement of economic law. If the dispersion 
of his fortune at his death by gifts would bless 
mankind, then the avoidance by like gifts of the 


wealth at death. 


profitable bargains by which it was accumulated 
would have been a still greater blessing. And if the 
concentration of reproductive wealth was an eco- 
nomic good while Mr. Carnegie controlled it, it will 
continue to be an economic blessing under the con- 
trol of others. 

But it is Mr. Carnegie’s first proposition, that 
“rough-and-tumble ” strugglers for money are “ fitter 
to survive” than collegians in the competitions of 
industry, that has attracted and deserves most atten- 
tion. Is it not like saying that the wild buffalo of 
the plains is better adapted than blooded stock to a 
complex civilization ? May it not have been better 
adapted to the earlier struggle than to the later sur- 
vival? Are the qualities which characterize a first- 
class money-maker such as, say, six years spent in 
classical study will deteriorate ? Perhaps they are. 

We admit that by far the greater proportion of 
the founders of great American business enterprises 
and industries have not been college men. Indeed, 
the founders of most of the colleges and great libra- 
ries themselves have been like Elihu Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, Leland Stanford, Mr. Astor and Stephen 
Girard, Colgate, John D. Rockefeller, Daniel Drew, 
Ezra Cornell, Vanderbilt, Vassar, and Depauw—as a 
rule men who earned the fortunes which built col- 
leges without having had the time or means in youth 





to attend them. 

In each of the cases just named, except, perhaps, 
that of Yale, the desire to found the college or great, 
library with which the donor’s name stands identified 
arose in a keen sense of the embarrassment of being 
without the undefined but strongly felt advantages 
of the collegiate course. It it probable that Galileo 
never crossed the threshold of a college until he had 
achieved his fame and entered it as an instructor. 
But one would not, therefore, select a spectacle- 
maker's shop as the first class-room for the study of 
astronomy. 

Among America’s greatest money-makers A. T. 
Stewart and Jay Gould, without attending college, 
pursued under the guidance of thorough collegians 
the essential course of study they would have pur- 
While they do not figure 


’ 


sued in college more fully. 
as graduates, they are in part the “extension ’ 
ucts or secondary effects of collegiate instruction. 


prod- 


Mr. Stewart might have spert his life as a teacher, 
preparing boys for college, had he not inherited a 
little patrimony of four thousand dollars which 
launched him into merchandising. He thus owed 
his rise partly to a careful training at second hand 
by a collegian, and partly to one of those inherited 
fortunes which Mr. Carnegie thinks injurious to a 
beginner in life. This, though small, made him a 
merchant. Had the death tax proposed by Mr. Car- 
negie been large enough Mr. Stewart might have 
remained a schoolmaster. 

Amos and Abbott Lawrence, George Peabody, 
George Bruce, Joseph and Henry Grinnell (of Grin- 
nell, Minturn & Co.), H. B. Claflin, George Opdyke, 
C. P. Huntington, Moses Sheppard of Baltimore, 
Elias Howe, Stephen Girard, Cyrus H. McCormick, 
George Law, E. D. Morgan, Webb the ship-builder, 
C. K. Garrison, A. F. Wilmarth, Albert S. Barnes, 
Henry Clews, Zadock Pratt, Rufus Hatch, Erastus 
Corning, Sidney Dillon, Brigham Young, Silas Sey- 
mour, D. O. Mills, Thomas A. Scott, and John A. Gris- 
wold all figure as non-collegiate money-makers, and 
serve to show how diversified are the sources of 
money-making. 

This, however, ceases to be remarkable when we 
discover that some of the best of purely literary and 
educational work, and even of work involving wide 
and systematic scholarship, and finally classical study, 
has been done, in special instances, by non-graduates 
of classical colleges. Washington Irving, whose two 
unremembered brothers were both educated at 
Columbia College, writes his name at the head of 
American literature without any aid whatever from 
college training. On the other hand, Gulian C. Ver- 
planck, the youngest graduate Columbia ever knew, 
left it at sixteen, and achieved only a very moderate 
reputation. J. Fenimore Cooper was actually ex- 
pelled from Yale in his second year, to be more 
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widely read, probably, than all the graduates of 
Yale combined. John J. Audubon detested the 
whole college course and could not learn it, but found 
more to interest him in the plumage of a finch’s 
wing or the colors on a lizard’s back than in all the 
classics. William Cullen Bryant, afterward the trans- 
lator of the “ Iliad” itself, though deeply in love with 
both the classic studies and free trade, which are the 
stock of Williams College, preferred at the end of 
two years in that institution to pursue his studies 
outside. Nothing so offends poetic sensibilities as 
to hear poetry peddled by pedantic pedagogues and 
political economy prodded and pushed like potato. 
It thus 
happens that the best, and almost the only high-grade 


pellets through pert popular penny popguns. 


translation from classic literature yet achieved by 
an American, is the work of a non-graduate semi- 
collegian man of business. 

Of the two Bancrofts, George was a collegian, but 
his once great reputation is surely passing into 
shadow, in relative merit as well as in relative dig- 
nity, before the growing fame of the colossal yet 
admirable work of the historian of the Pacific 
States, Hubert Howe Bancroft, who acquired the art 
of making great books while selling them. Noah 
Webster, Hawthorne, all the Danas, Saxe, Willis, 
and the professors Longfellow and Lowell, Motley 
and Prescott, were collegians. 

Fitz Greene Halleck and Joseph Rodman Drake, 
boon friends in literature and in society, John G. 
Whittier and Dr. J. G. Holland, William Wirt and 
John W. Draper, Bayard Taylor, James Parton and 
Henry ©. Carey were all non-graduates of any clas- 
sical college. Frederick Law Olmsted, the landscape 
architect of Central Park, preferred, after taking a 
special course at Yale on engineering and agriculture, 
to go to work on a farm and conclude with travel as 
a means of learning how to adorn and beautify the 
earth. Of course Edgar A. Poe would not graduate, 
but the notion that after one year at college he was 
expelled is probably an error. 

Among our statesmen, Jefferson, Madison, Aaron 
Burr, all the Adamses of course, DeWitt Clinton, 
Webster, Calhoun, Seward, Tilden, Chase, Grow, 
both the Harrisons, Albert Gallatin, Cassius M. 
Alex- 
ander Hamilton's course of college study was inter- 


Clay, Garfield, and Blaine were graduates. 


rupted when he made his first patriot speech at 
seventeen, and was never completed, though he 
Franklin, Wash- 
ington, George Clinton, John Randolph, Clay, Lewis 
Cass, William Lloyd Garrison, Stephen A. Douglas, 
Schuyler Colfax, William D. Kelley, Thurlow Weed, 
Horace Greeley, John B. Gough, General Joe Hook- 
er, Henry Wilson, Roscoe Conkling, Thomas A. Scott, 
John G. Carlisle, Martin Van Buren, Millard Fillmore, 
Zachary Taylor, Mr. Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Ad- 
miral Farragut, Sandford E. Church, James Watson 
Webb, Joseph Singerly, Isaac Van Anden (founder 
of the Brooklyn Fag/e), George W. Childs, and 
Thomas H. Benton were all non-graduates. 

Among the greatest preachers, Dwight L. Moody 
and Edwin H. Chapin were non-graduates, while 


was intensely collegian in spirit. 


Jonathan Edwards and the Beechers were college- 
bred. 

Samuel F. B. Morse graduated at Yale without 
giving special attention to electric studies, but gave 
his mind chiefly to portrait-painting. 
an electrician was the product of an interest in elec- 
tricity acquired subsequently while traveling and 
studying art in France. 

Our three hundred and sixty colleges probably do 
not average more than fifty thousand students, or less 
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than one in a thousand of our whole population, or 
about one in a hundred of the college-going age. It 
is a crucial test to pit this small numerical fraction 
of the population against the entire remainder. In 
special cases students like Thomas A. Edison in 
America, or Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, or 
Lord Beaconsfield in Great Britain, may, through 
parental advantages or unconquerable personal genius 
and study, make a progress even greater, because 
more concentrated, out of college than they coula 
possibly make in college. In certain families, as in 
that of Grover Cleveland, whose father graduated at 
Yale, and of Irving above mentioned, the graduate 
may remain obscure while the non-graduate rises into 
fame. 

In certain conflicts, as in that between Samuel 
Sloan, the graduate president of the Hudson River 
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Railroad until 1862, and more recently of the Dela- 
ware and Lackawanna Railroad, and Cornelius Van. 
derbilt, the non-graduate of like experience and busi- 
ness opportunities, the graduate may be utterly and 
conspicuously knocked out in the fight. Yet when 
this same Vanderbilt desires to bring numerous rail- 
road systems under one co-ordinating and harmo- 
nizing management, he may find his most admirable 
executive and administrative agent in a college-man 
like Mr. Depew. 

Altogether, however, the strength of the cause of 
collegiate education will not be weakened if its advo- 
cates concede that the pure money-making passion 
admits of its most unqualified development and pro- 
duces its most successful founders of great fortunes 
when it is freed from the restraints of either college 
education, wsthetic culture, humane impulses, gener- 
ous instincts, or even of absolutely honest and honor- 
able methods. This would not prove anything against 
the utility or dignity of the influences which rest 
as brakes on the profit-making faculty. ‘ 


dies tare, A vtetliuf— 


SENATOR HILL’S DANGER. 


In securing the indorsement of New York as a candi- 
date for the Presidency Senator Hill has no doubt placed 
himself in a favorable attitude before the country. It 
gives him a distinctive place in the race, with an appar- 
ently distinctive backing. It is said, indeed, that Senator 
Hill is not the real choice of the Democratic rank and file 
of the State; that the deliverance in his favor at the recent 
convention was not a genuine and spontaneous expression. 
This may possibly be true; but the fact remains that the 
delegation from New York to the National Convention 
was selected as representative of Senator Hill’s wishes, and 
that it will go to the convention under instructions to pre- 
sent his name and to act as a unit in all matters which may 
come before it. 

Up to this point Senator Hill’s position is secure. He 
has shown himself to be equal to all the exigencies which 
his candidacy has provoked, and he is, so far, master of the 
situation. But the crucial test of his ability as a far-seeing, 
resourceful, cool-headed manipulator of men and events is 
Hitherto he has encountered no organized 
Now the sentiment of hostility in his 
own party is finding organization and formidable expres- 
Hitherto he has worked with familiar tools on 
familiar ground. He has employed in the achievement of 
his purposes men who are allied to him by ties of friend- 
ship, by the sense of personal obligation, and by the in- 
Hereafter in seeking to enlist 
support in other States he will not enjoy this obvious ad- 

He must face new conditions, deal with new 
encounter new and hostile combinations. Rival 
ambitions, some of them backed by strong local machines, 
will dispute with him every inch of ground. Will his 
peculiar qualities and methods command, under these cir- 
cumstances, the success which they have commanded else- 
where? Can he, for instance, by any kind of finesse and 
on the strength of the record he has made, secure the sup- 


yet to come. 
opposition at home. 


sion. 


fluences of comradeship. 


vantage. 


factors, 


ort of States like Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois? Is 
I ’ } ’ a 


there anything in his career, outside of his tremendous 
force of will, which would appeal pre-eminently to States 
like Kentucky, Tennessee, Iowa, and Wisconsin ? 

There is another very important consideration. Can 
Senator Hill depend upon the support, under all circum- 
stances, of Tammany Hall? Will Messrs. Croker, Murphy, 
McLaughlin, and Sheehan remain unalterably and uncon- 
ditionally his supporters? These gentlemen are the real 
powers in the Democratic politics of the State. They con- 
trol Governor Flower and the patronage of his administra- 
tion, and some recent incidents seem to indicate that this 
will not be entirely used in furtherance of the candidacy of 
Senator Hill. They will control the majority of the State 
delegation. They are not governed at all by sentiment. 
With them politics is a practical business. They mean, if 
possible, to name the next Democratic nominee for Presi- 
dent. If they become satisfied early in ‘the canvass that 
the prize cannot be secured for Senator Hill, is it likely that 
they will persist in his support? Do they care for him, 
anyhow, except as they can accomplish their purposes 
through and by him ? 

As we see it Senator Hill's danger lies right here. He 
must be able to command success at the very outset of the 
balloting, or show such staying qualities as will justify some 
share of confidence in his ultimate success, or he will be 
beaten altogether. He cannot hope for many recruits in 
the face of the demonstration which will be made against 
him from his own State. The “Big Four” will not risk 
their own position as determining factors in the game by 


adhering to a losing candidate. They have in Governor 


Flower a “dark horse” who would command the support 
of all elements of the party in the State, and they would 
not hesitate, as we believe, to transfer to him at any mo- 
ment, when by so doing his nomination could be secured, 
the vote at their disposal. 


We believe they would do this 
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as to any candidate whose nomination the logic of the 
situation might seem to demand. 

Senator Hill is a man of indomitable will and of intense 
persistence of purpose. He 
beaten all the way through. He is playing for a great 
stake. He has been engaged for years in making his game. 
But then he has expert, able, wide-awake antagonists, men 
who are as pitiless and unscrupulous in the stress of a 
desperate struggle as himself. And, at bottom, does he not 
represent chiefly his own ambition rather than any genu- 
ine, overmastering popular sentiment? He may win the 
nomination, but if he does it will be in defiance of the 
natural laws of the case, and he will, in that event, be de- 
feated at the polls. 


is never beaten until he is 


THE HEBREWS AS AGRICULTURISTS. 

Ir has been asserted by not a few writers that the Jews, 
originally a pastoral race, would never take kindly to 
agriculture. The subject is of né inconsiderable importance 
at the present moment, when so many experiments are 
being made with the numerous unfortunate refugees from 
southern Russia. The Rev. Meldola de Sola, the leading 
rabbi of Montreal, in combating the assertion that the 
Semitic race would never become practical farmers, recently 
declared that, on the contrary, “ they acquire a knowledge 
of husbandry with amazing rapidity.” As a proof he 
describes two Jewish colonies in New Jersey which have 
more than answered the expectations formed of them. Of 
the “ Alliance” colony at Vineland, formed a few years 
ago by assisted refugees from eastern Europe, Colonel A. 
W. Pearson is quoted as making some remarkable state- 
ments in an address to a State board upon the agricultural 
possibilities of southern New Jersey. ‘“‘ These families,” 
he says, “ destitute, ignorant of our language, and knowing 
nothing of agriculture, were given- about ten acres 
apiece of wild land; small tenements were built for them, 
and right in the midst of a sandy forest they began to clear 
farms for themselves. These foreigners have grubbed out 
They are now self-supporting. They have 
generally repaid the charity they received. They have 
transformed an apparent desert into a productive and 
thriving territory, which now exports to market as good 
fruits of the soil as are grown anywhere in the State.” 
The Carmel colony, Mr. de Sola says, has been similarly 
‘‘TIn 1881 the place at which it is situated was 
called Beaver Dam, and it has been remarked that at the 
time it seemed better fitted for beavers than for human 
To-day the land has no longer its wild, bushy 
appearance. Here and there are farms, orchards, waving 
heads of maize, berries, melons, and other products of the 
ground.” 


a success. 


successful. 


beings. 


THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY FIGHT. 


Tue two wings of the Democratic party in Louisiana have 
agreed to unite upon the State ticket which may receive a 
majority of the votes cast at primaries of the white Demo- 
cratic voters to be held.on the 27th inst. Meanwhile the 
Lottery Company declares that it is out of the fight, but 
the opponents of that organized evil indicate by their ac- 
tivity that they believe otherwise, and there are some pretty 
palpable evidences that their suspicions are well founded. 
One would suppose that if the lottery has really withdrawn, 
the logic of the situation would require the withdrawal of 
its ticket; but we find, on the contrary, that the most 
strenuous efforts are making to secure the popular in- 
dorsement of this ticket at the coming primaries. It is 
gratifying to see that the anti-lottery party is holding its 
ground tenaciously and proposes to keep up the fight to 
the end. The New Delta says: 

* Without halt and without rest the people who have made the stand 
for good and honest government in Louisiana propose to press on until 
they have placed in the offices of the State the men who defeated the 
attempt to sell the State to the lottery and to make a lot of alien and 
negro gamblers the disbursers of the State's alimony. The forces which 
overthrew chartered vice and corporate crime do not propose to stop until 
the victory is complete, and they have re-formed along the new line of 
battle laid out by the leaders, and are pressing on to victory. The people 
of Louisiana do not propose to be tax-burdened serfs any more than they 
proposed to be crime-supported drones, and’ for that reason they will de- 
feat the present champion of high taxes and the ex-champion of the 
lottery.” 


OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Warretaw Rem, who has so capably and success- 
this country at the court of France, 


TOPICS 


fully represented 
has resigned his position, and will shortly resume his 
editorial duties in with the Tribune. Mr. 
Reid's success in his ambassadorial character affords another 
illustration of the fact that a journalistic training supplies 
the best possible equipment for positions of the highest 
trust and responsibility. He has honored himself and his 
profession by his able and dignified discharge of his diplo- 
matic functions, and he will be welcomed home with the 


connection 


cordial salutations of all classes of citizens. 


as 


Tue President is right in the opinion that the govern- 
ment should deal liberally with the Columbian Exposition, 
We have committed our hands to the enterprise, and no 
reasonable demand for financial assistance ought to be re- 
fused, Of course the government should protect itself and 
secure its advances, ag was done in the case of the Cen- 


95 


tennial Exposition, or in some other way, and as a pre- 
liminary step should assure itself that the financial man- 
agement of the enterprise is likely to be prudent and eco- 
nomical. It is estimated that the aggregate expenditures 
up to the time of the opening of the gates of the exposition 
will be eighteen millions of dollars, and of this amount Con- 
gress will be asked to advance at least five millions. 


a 


Tur Electrical Review, the first electrical weekly news- 
paper published in the United States, celebrated its tenth 
anniversary by issuing a specially illuminated number de- 
voted to the rehearsal of its own history and embodying 
areview of the various stages of electrical development 
during the last decade, with a large amount of other matter. 
The Review has contributed largely to the promotion of 
electrical interests in this country. Now that the science 
of electricity has reached such a fuli development, and the 
industries of the world are becoming so intimately depend- 
ent upon it, it must afford the proprietors of that journal 
great satisfaction to recall the important part they have 
played in the achievement of these great successes. The 
decennial number is handsomely illustrated by portraits of 
men who are prominent in the electrical world. 


a 


Some of the younger institutions of learning in the 
Northwest seem likely to outstrip many of the older col- 
leges in the extent and thoroughness of their equipment in 
certain directions. A case in point is that of the University 
of Chicago, for which Mr: Sidney A. Kent, a wealthy citi- 
zen, proposes to build, at a cost of $150,000, the finest 
chemical laboratory in the country. This university has 
been handsomely endowed by Mr. Rockefeller, who has 
given the sum of $2,600,000, and the trustees now hope to 
raise at least $1,000,000 for buildings before the opening 
of the World’s Fair. Those persons who entertain the 
notion that the business men of the West are dominated 
by the spirit of money-getting, and have little sympathy 
with the moral and educational enterprises which sustain 
so intimate a relation to the public welfare, will find in 
these generous contributions in furtherance of the high- 
est and best forms of education very slender basis for their 


belief. 
so 

Tue American speculative propensity seems not yet to 
have reached its limit. The Consolidated Black Cat Com- 
pany is an organization recently formed in the State of 
Washington for the propagation of black cats on Puget 
Sound. An island is to be purchased, according to advices 
from the Pacific coast, so that cats cannot mingle with the 
feline population of the surrounding country, and here the 
black cat breed is to be perpetuated on the same commer- 
cial principles that govern the breeding of cattle on West- 
ern ranches. The animals, eventually destined to become 
wild, will require but little care, and are expected to live on 
fish, which are exceedingly plentiful. The expenses will thus 
be reduced to the smallest possible minimum. The cats are 
to be raised and killed for their fur, and the projectors fully 
expec. to. make “ millions” out of their novel adventure. 
The original stock, it is announced, is being imported from 
Holland, where a peculiarly soft-coated breed exists. 


a 


A BILL now before the House of Representatives which 
nominally looks merely to increasing the comfort of immi- 
grants in the ocean passage would, if enacted into a law, 
prove aserious and possibly a desirable check upon a certain 
kind of immigration. The essential provision of the bill is that 
all steamship companies shall give two hundred cubic feet 
of space to first-cabin passengers, but for every immigrant 
carried such companies shall provide two hundred and fifty 
feet of space. The result of such a law would be to dimin- 
ish the carrying capacity of the steamship lines, and thus 
compel them to so advance their rates as to make them, as 
to a certain class of immigrants, practically prohibitory. 
There is no doubt that better accommodations should be 
provided for immigrants than are now furnished on 
most of the ocean lines, but it may be doubted whether 
Congress will go to the extent of enacting that the steerage 
shall have precedence in the matter of comfort over the 


saloon. 


An important educational work is about to be initiated 
in the so-called .““ Black Belt” of southern Alabama. This 
section is largely inhabited by blacks, the proportion of 
colored to white persons being in one county seven to one. 
The colored people live entirely apart from the whites, and 
their condition is one of abject poverty and ignorance. It 
is proposed to establish in thie centre of this benighted dis- 
trict a day school for industrial training, in which both 
males and females will receive instruction—the former in 
trades and farming, and the latter in cooking and general 
housekeeping. The colored children will also be given a 
rudimentary education. Industrial schools in other parts 
of the South have proved eminently helpful and leneficial 
to the blacks, and if every State could be supplied with a 
number of schools modeled after the Hampton Institute, 
but of course upon a modified scale, a real transformation 
would be presently wrought in the condition and character 
of the now shiftless and ignorant colored population, 
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* She was turning away, when a sudden thought made her pause.” 


A COMMONPLACE. HISTORY. 


By FRANCES ISABEL 


HEN Eric Cartwright proposed marriage to Con- 
She 

was an attractive, sensitive girl, who was gen- 

erally keenly alive to the feelings of other peo- 
ple, but she had a conviction that Cartwright could never be an 
object of commiseration. He was a dozeu years older than she 
and a club man, and although she instinctively felt that he was 
a stanch friend to those whom he liked. she was half afraid of 
him. She had been reared in a Calvinistic boarding-school, and 
had been taught to avoid the so-called “man of the world.” 

She married Philip Waring, and was extravagantly fond of 
him. He was a dark, lithe young fellow, whose features were 
mobile and aristocratic. He was an artist, painstaking and 
accurate, but there was nothing brilliant or speculative in his 


stance Fleming she promptly refused him. 
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efforts. The public worshiped at a bolder, cruder shrine than 
his, but he vever catered to popular fancy. The 
sequence followed—he and his wife became very poor. 

She bore poverty well. 


natural 


She would have been happy any- 


where if he had been with her and had given her assurances of 


his affection. She had enjoyed little affection in her life, for her 
parents had died when she was very young, and her teachers 
had been severe disciplinarians. The girl would have been 
tractable under tender treatment, but she was an obstinate little 
rebel when force was used. The womun would have developed 
into a model of wifely devotion if she had been treated with 
frank affection, but she was chilled by an atmosphere of reti- 
cence. Her husband was as uodemonstrative if not so severe as 


Calvin himself, 


Philip Waring was nervous and fastidious to a fault. The 
discomforts of poverty weighed heavily upon him. His wife 
lifted some of the gloom from his life, but he depreciated her. 
She was less methodical than he, and her love of company often 
annoyed him. If he could not entertain bis friends handsomely 
he preferred to be alone, but Constance would have surrounded 
herself with guests if she had lived in an attic. 

‘IT don’t want to see any one who puts on airs,” she said; 
“but there are many people who do not gauge their enjoyment 
by the luxuriousness of ihe host’s apartments, nor by the refresh- 
ments offered them. If my host could not afford to give me 
champagne from a cut-glass decanter I could drink buttermilk 
out of a gourd and be happy, if only I were in good company.” 

* You enjoy anything,” her husband said. “You belong to 
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that singular class of people who like to ‘ camp 


out.’ You could sleep upon a bed of pine 
boughs with vour feet sticking out in the rain 
and fancy you were having a delightful time. 
I am not so easily deluded.” 

“Oh, you were brought up in the bosom of a 
family,” his wife said, lightly, ‘and know noth- 
ing of the delights of ‘ roughing it.’ 
seasoned to harder usage.” 

She had left school and was doing journal- 
istic work when Philip married her. They went 
to live in a cheap quarter of the town, but Philip 
made their rooms artistic, and Constance gave 
them an air of good cheer that only she could 
impart. She was passionately sorry for Philip. 
She knew how keenly he suffered because he 

his life 
She be- 


I have been 


failed in his art, and how embittered 
had become through petty privations. 
gan to write for the press again to help him 
keep the domestic pot boiling, and his pride was 
profoundly wounded by the necessity of her 
contributing to their support. 

He complained that her presence distracted 
him when he was at work, and she noticed that 
he preferred to be alone whenever he had the 
“blues.” She longed for companionship in 
everything, and appreciated sympathy at all 
times; and to her it appeared unnatural that a 
man should not want his wife at his side in time 
of trouble. Once, when she threw her arms 
about Philip’s neck and told him she wonld 
always be his helpmeet, he repulsed her, saying 
that her manner was disturbing and theatrical. 
After that she avoided going to his studio. 

She was profoundly happy when she realized 
that a new love was dawning upon her life. 
Her babe would have no sorrows that her kisses 
and endearments could not banish. No child 
would criticise its mother’s impulsive love. Con- 
stance was essentially a worldly woman. She 
had not thought much about her duty, but had 
been a good wife because she was unselfish and 
loved her husband. Now she realized that new 
responsibilities would be hers, and she dis- 
trusted her own worthiness. She was very 
grave and sweet when she told her husband. 

She had expected him to rejoice with her. 
What he said shocked her inexpressibly. 

“Tf we were rich I would be glad,” he told 
her. “ While teaching our chili you would 
learn to be less heedless and more womanly than 
you are now. But we have already more ex- 
pense and privation than we are well able to 
bear. I don’t know how we can shoulder ad- 
ditional burdens.” 

She had been seated. upon his knees and had 
made her confession with her face buried in 
his breast. Now she arose and would have left 
him alone. He believed he had wounded ler, 
and tried to draw her to him and to explain. 

“Do not misunderstand me, Constance. I 
cannot be glad that we must suffer more pri- 
vation, nor can I be blind to your faults. You 
express all your emotions — carry your heart 
upon your sleeve. A child may teach you to 
be more reserved.” 

Her child lived but a few hours and she had 
a bitter conviction that Philip was more than 
resigned to its death. In this she was unjust, 
for her husband grieved with her in her sorrow 
and loss. Nor was he wholly selfish. He had 
contracted a serious disease of the lungs, and he 
kept all knowledge of this misfortune from her. 
He was not content with his lot, but he was un- 
willing to leave her to struggle with poverty 
alone. 

She had reached that period in a woman's life 
when her ideals are generally shattered, and 
when she may count herself fortunate if her 
heart is not broken. She would have abandon- 
ed every ambition to have been absolutely cer- 
tain that she was beloved by her husband, but 
she began to believe that he would have been 
more tranquilly contented had she cared less 
for his love and been less demonstrative in her 
own. She began to find- fault with him. 

“ You never encourage me,” she said. ‘ When 
you are depressed I try to cheer you, but when 
I am unhappy you sigh with me and say our 
case is hopeless. Is that quite fair?” 

“T try to be fair. I don’t try to delude you. 
You are an optimist and see through colored 
glasses. I see life exactly as it is, and find 
nothing in it for us. We are poor and obscure, 
and will never better our condition.” 

“ At least we can try,” she said. 
some comfort in trying.” 

She did try, for she wrote a play. Philip 
criticised it uosparingly. Something in his de- 
preciation made her determine that it should be 
sold. She took it to Erie Cartwright and asked 
his advice about it. 

She remembered that while he had no literary 
talent of his own he encouraged this gift in 
others, and had the power to gain it recognition, 
He was forty years old, and had not greatly 
changed in the six years that had passed since 
she had seen him. He was a muscular fellow. 


“ There is 
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well-groomed, well-dressed, and well - condi- 
His face, though pleasing, was 
handsome. He had keen blue eyes under shag- 
gy brows—-eyes that searched her face critically 
and found it as attractive as ever. 
twenty had seen nothing to specially admire in 
this practical individual, but the woman who 
had been battling with: poverty regarded him 
differently. Cartwright had not married, and 
they both thought of his proposal. They talked 
of nothing but her play. 

When she was gone he read it with interest. 
The drama was faulty, but the plot was original, 
there was a certain “go” to the dialogue and 
action of the play, and much cleverness display- 
ed in its situations and its climax. 

“TI would have had it placed upon the boards 
if it had been necessary to buy the theatre and 
all the actors,” Cartwright said to himself; ‘ but 
this will need little pushing. If Constance is 
properly ‘managed’ she will be a rich and 


tioned. not 


noted woman.” 

He took it upon himself to ‘‘ manage” for 
her. Te laughed at all her -fears of failure, 
introduced her to the people who bought such 
work as hers, encouraged her until her self-con- 
fidence was restored, and made her a success. In 
two years she and Philip were in comfortable 
circumstances. Her society was greatly court- 
ed, and his pictures had begun to sell. 

If Philip had been less absorbed in his work 
he would have known that Jiis wife was in dan- 
ger. There was a certain bon comraderie be- 
tween ber and Cartwright that is dangerous 
when it exists between man and woman. Her 
husband had depreciated her talent, had check- 
ed her “ effusiveness,” and repulsed her. Now 
she was learning to be contented with Cart- 
wright’s sympathy and companionship. 

But while Philip was unconscious of any dan- 
ger menacing his wife, Cartwright grew restless 
heeause of the flattery she was receiving, and 
endeavored to caution her. He found her alone 
one day, her head resting against the high back 
of her sofa, her entire pose indicative of futigue. 

“You are absolutely worn ont by seeing too 
many people,” he said. ‘ Why are you so popu- 
lar, Constance ?” 

* Your question is uncomplimentary,” she told 
him. ‘“ Any other man would tell me a thou- 
sand reasons for my popularity.” 

He had been holding an unlighted cigar, but 
as she permitted him to smoke in her sitting- 
room he went to the mantel in quest of a match. 
When he returned to his place opposite her 
sofa he watched her from under his shaggy 
brows until his cigar was fairly going. Then 
he spoke again : 

“Tt has not been my habit to pay you mean- 
ingless compliments. IT have left that sort of 
talk to the dudes and ducklings who come to 
your receptions and tea-fights. I heard a man 
telling you that your voice was ‘like the music 
of a purling stream.’ How can a clever woman 
endure such rubbish as*that? I heard another 
congratulating himself because you always re- 
ceive him, and yet you receive everybody. Why 
do you not refuse to see the people whom you 
do not like ?” 

“T like to see all manner of people. I should 
get tired of one type of visitors, and the ‘dudes 
and ducklings ’ amuse me.” 

“T should suppose they would not amuse your 
husband,” he said, bluntly. “I am surprised 
that he does not disperse the mob. IfI hada 
wife she’d have no male visitors.” 

“Yet you come here more frequently than 
anybody else.” 

It was a daring speech, and she could have 
bitten her tongue in vexation for having spoken. 
He threw his cigar away, and for a minute their 
eyes met. She had wondered if it were possible 
that this man still cared for her. There had 
been nothing in his manner suggestive of senti- 
ment, and his services to her had been of the 
most practical character; yet she had always 
been conscious of his sympathy. She had long 
since ceased to be sure that Philip loved her, but 
she never once doubted Cartwright’s interest in 
her welfare. 

“T will not come if you or Philip prefer to 
have me stay away,” he said, reservedly. 

“ Philip would miss you greatly if you did not 
come.” 

“But you,” he persisted; “do you want me 
tocome? Am I one of the mob that amuses 
you? Am TI not to visit you any more?” 

All her lethargy had left her. She had been 
avoiding his scrutiny, but now their eyes met 
and there was a flash of something like triumph 
in hers,—a flash that was instantly suppressed. 
When she answered she made a visible effort to 
speak composedly, 

“You cheer me as well as Philip. I was 
almost submerged in a sea of despair when you 
rescued me. You showed me how to earn this 
home, and no one could be more welcome here 
than you are, Eric,” 


The girl of 


She had drifted a long way from her husband, 
and yet if he had expressed his opinion of her 
conduct he would have said that she “ bothered ” 
less than formerly. He did not realize that she 
had grown so intolerant of his petulance and 
morbidness that she preferred to keep away 
from him. 

She had discovered that Cartwright still cared 
for her, and simultaneously it flashed upon her 
consciousness that she returned his affection. 
She locked herself in her room, as if by so doing 
she was guarding her secret, and then she faced 
the truth. Her brain was reeling and her 
pulses beating madly. She dared not think of 
Cartwright’s long devotion to her! If she had 
dwelt on that thought she would have rejoiced, 
for at that hour she was very human and very 
weak. She knew that her regard for Cartwright 
was an insult to her husband and a calamity to 
herself, but, heaven help her! she could not 
strangle it. astonished at her own 
weakness. How had she allowed her love to 
stray from the ideal of her youth? She was 
twenty-eight years old.—no sentimental -girl to 
be carried away by any new infatuation; yet 
she knew that in future her life would be tragic- 
ally unhappy. She had at first believed that 
Philip’s was a strong nature —that he felt more 
deeply than most men but was held silent by 
his reserve. Now she thought that he eared 
for nothing but his art; that he was not com- 
panionable because he preferred to be alone, and 


She was 


that his manner was not tender for the simple 


reason that he possessed no tenderness. 

But later she turned to her husband for safety. 
She wanted to lead a blameless life and to have 
no image but his in her heart. But before she 
addressed him he spoke to her impatiently : 

“ Don’t interrupt me now,” he said. “TI must 
take advantage of the little daylight left to finish 
my work,” 

She was turning away, proud and rebellious 
as ever, when a sudden thought made her paiise. 
If she went away like this it would appear to 
her impossible to come back to him again. 

“There is nothing urgent about this work, 
Philip,” she said. “It may be finished to-mor- 
row, but I need your attention to-day. I am 
unhappy and I need your company. I am sur- 
rounded by people who continually praise while 
my husband ignores me, and it is unwholesome 
for me. JI wish you would stay with me when 
our visitors come to-night, and I wish you would 
not be harsh or critical to-day, for I find it hard 
to be a good wife while you are unkind to me.” 

“You are not a good wife now, or you would 
not interrupt my work. TI have no interest in 
the people who come here and must decline to 
see them.” 

“Then take me away to some place where we 
can be alone. I want to get nearer to vou, Philip, 
—to be a girl again, and to be loved and courted 
by you—my husband.” 

Her eyes were full of tears but he did not see 
them. 

“Wait until spring,” he said, ironically. 
“That's the time when a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love. I’m too busy 
to go courting now.” 

She made no further appeal. She believed it 
would be impossible to make him understand 
her. 

She was unwilling to live with this man any 
longer. She was not necessary to his happiness, 
and, heaven help her! she cared for some one 
else. She could never lead a double life, and 
since she and Philip were continually paining 
and annoying each other she believed they were 
better apart. She had no relatives to whom she 
could go, and she determined to return to the 
old Calvinistie school until she could provide 
herself with a permanent shelter. 

A depraved woman would have gone to her 
lover; a selfish one would not have given up a 
home that had been purchased by her own in- 
dustry; a stronger-minded one might have 
turned the husband out and remained in posses- 
sion herself. 

The school was a dozen miles from New York 
and she reached it so early in the evening that 
her appearance did not excite comment. She 
went to one of the dormitories to sleep, but sleep 
had forsaken her. She thought of the times 
when she had lain upon her little white bed in 
that big, bare room and dreamed of Philip. How 
she had idealized and worshiped him in those 
old days! It was impossible to keep from 
reverting to the past.—here where so much of 
her girlhood had been lived. 

Philip expected her to go to the theatre that 
night with some of her friends, and he would 
have no anxiety concerning her whereabouts 
until after midnight. What would he think 
when he discovered that she had gone never to 
return ? 

While she tossed, wretched and restless, upon 
her pillow she felt unworthy to be in this atmos- 
phere of purity and Calvinism, She remembered 
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her marriage vow. She reflected that while 
Philip was fretful he had much to try his pa- 
tience, and, after all, she was the guilty one. 
Philip had not cared for any woman but his 
wife. If he had appeared cold he had at least 
been faithful. And while her thoughts of him 
grew kinder he was lying at home ill from 
hemorrhage of the lungs. 

Cartwright had not intended to visit the War- 
ings that night. He had read something in 
Constance’s face that had unsettled him. He 
was an honorable man with a clear head and a 
warm heart, and he recoiled from the thought 
that he had even unintentionally abused Philip's 
hospitality. But he was not destined to remain 
away long, for at nine o'clock Philip sent for 
him. 

Philip was dying. He had procured medical 
attendance at once, but nothing could save him. 
Cartwright sent to every theatre in the city in 
quest of Constance. He was in an agony of 
fear lest her husband’s life should ebb out before 
she returned. But when midnight came and 
she had not come Cartwright became alarmed 
lest some accident had befallen her, and he seut 
messengers in all directions for news of her. 
Philip did not share his anxiety. He had grown 
so weak that he took no note of time. He did 
not know that an almost interminable night had 
passed and still she had not come. 

But in the early morning she returned. All 
her evil passion and resentment had died while 
she had lain sleepless and self-condemned in the 
Calvin dormitory. None of Cartwright’s mes- 
sages had reached her; she had come back of 
her own volition. She kissed her husband, her 
soul full of compassion, her heart remorseful and 
chastened. There wasa world of motherhood 
in this fanlty woman, and it was awakened by 
his helplessness, She would have died to save 
him. 

His mental vision was clearer now than it 
had ever been before. 

“T have not made you happy, Constance,” he 
whispered. “I have always loved you, but I 
have not let you know how much I cared for 
you. IfTI could live longer I believe we could 
both be happier than we have been; but, my 
wife, I am dying.” 


* * * * * * 


She was terribly remorseful after Philip’s 
death, and she was at loss for occupation. She 
felt no interest in working for herself alone. She 
could not write, for she could not invent any 
story of fiction while her mind was absorbed by 
the actual tragedy in her own life. Every hour 
of every day she reproached herself for having 
left Philip alone on that last night of his life. She 
would have done penance forever if by so doing 
she could have atoned for that sin. 

She went abroad, and was very lonely in her 
exile. She missed the companionship to which 
she was accustomed. She was a unit in Great 
Britain, where no one knew or cared about her. 
In her own country she had been widely known 
and sought after; yet she would not go home. 

She had sternly forbidden her thoughts to 
stray to Cartwright, but when she had been in 
Europe for a year he forced her to think of him. 
He followed her, and told her that he meant to 
marry her. 

Tn spite of her stern resolution never to see 
him again she was tremulous with joy when he 
arrived, but at first she would not listen to his 
proposal. 

“We could not get on well together,” she 
said. ‘ You would be jealous and I would not 
know how to endure the experience.” 

“You would like it,” he answered. promptly. 
“T believe I know you better than you know 
yourself.” 

‘You would make me do as you chose,” she 
persisted ; ““ you would be my master. We are 
great friends now, but would we not quarrel if 
we were married ?” 

“Probably,” he admitted, serenely; “most 
couples do; but we would care no less for each 
other on that account. I have loved you for a 
dozen years, and I am sure that I can make you 
happy.” 

She realized that if this man went out of her 
life now he would leave her desolate, for she 
cared for him as only a mature woman who has 
suffered can love, but she offered one more 
objection. 

“T have always worked for those I loved, and 
I can do nothing for you. You are so strong, 
so self-reliant, Eric.” 

“ That is a lame excuse for refusing me,” he 
told her, ‘“ We are lonely and starving for each 
other’s love and companionship. Don’t try to 
hold me off any longer, for I intend to possess 
you.” 

He had taken possession of her already. For 
while he was speaking he had seen a familiar 
flash of triumph come into her eyes, and had 
noticed that this time it was not suppressed, 
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IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


WHILE yet upon the threshold of March, and 
‘’ winds unleashed are snarling,” we are confront- 
ed with the parasol in all its pristine beauty, 
and it is therefore quite safe to state that the 
“backbone” of winter is broken. Indeed, the 
new parasols are fairly bewildering in their 
many charms, while art and ingenuity have 
gone hand-in hand to contrive such loveliness. 
Every conceivable material which can be used 
effectively has been brought into requisition, 
while gauze, lace, and chiffon are united with 
satin brocades in the most fascinating combi- 
“Diamond” gauze is a new fabric 
which displays its brilliant charms to advantage 


nations, 


in the light and airy parasols, and is arranged 
over the en tout cas in puffs and frills either by 
itself or in combination with brocaded gauze. 
With the retirement of the severely plain 
tailor-made dress has gone, too, the plain coach- 
ing parasol, although a few silks in costume 
colors are made with self cases and club sticks, 
to be carried upon ordinary oceasions. A neces- 
sury adjunct to a dainty costume is a light and 
airy parasol, and everything tends to this effect, 
silk mull and nets forming no inconsiderable 
part of the make-up. As jet is to receive so 
much popular favor in the way of dress trim- 





“ CARMENCITA.” 


ming this season, it is only a natural conse- 
quence that parasols trimmed with jet will be- 
come popular. The objection of weight is over- 
come by applying the jets to very light fabrics, 
and the result is charming. The jet is embroid- 
ered on tothe silk cover in a variety of forms, in- 
cluding fleur-de-lis, bow-knots. and butterflies, 
while nail-heads are arranged in geometric pat- 
terns. Another graceful parasol has bow-knots 
of narrow gros-grain ribbon sewn on in the most 
artistic fashion. Three of the highest novelties 
of the season are designated as * Carmencita,” 
“La Cigale,” and “Diana.” The first, “* Car- 
mencita,” is most appropriately named, for when 
it is raised its novel charm is displayed. It is 





“LA CIGALE.” 


made of chiffon gathered in soft folds on a 
rather flat frame, and with a ruffle of the same 
hanging from the edge. Inside of this is an 
extra ruffle, and another is placed around the 
small inner cirele of the frame, while a ruffle is 
pendent from each rib. These flounces are in 
some color which contrasts prettily with the 
outside cover, and all have embroidered edges 
in a lighter or darker shade. It is appropriately 
likened to a “skirt - dancer,” for it sways and 
waves with slight motion. 

A very chaste parasol, as the name indicates, 
is the * Diana,” which i8 in pure white. The 
upper part is of white brocaded India silk put 
on plain but in the form of a star. The lower 
half is of white crépe de chine in a very full 
double puff, which falls over the edge ina grace- 
full finish. 

“La Cigale” has a sort of regal bearing, and 
is extremely novel from the peculiarity of its 
shape. It is curved gracefully at each rib, which 
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gives a scalloped effect to the outer edge, aud 
made in either white chiffon or lace it is indeed 
a thing of beauty. Among fhe lesser lights are 
some extremely pretty parasols which by no 
means can be passed indifferentiy by. These 
are made in shot silks trimmed with ruffles cf 
shot gauze which correspond exactly in shade. 
The ruffles not only finish the edges, but are 
carried up in a point in each section. Others 
again have sections of embroidered gauze which 
alternate with sections of plain silk. Those 
made of the new “rainbow” gauze, which is 
tinted in the accurate prismatic colors, are dainty 
in the extreme, and open-work silk embroideries 
are brought to bear to outline the star centres in 
various colors most effectively. 

There are parasols in black satin, brocaded in 
wreaths of peacock feathers, alsc in black, others 
in bow-knots, and for light mourning some ex- 
tremely pretty effects in black point d’esprit 
shirred in soft folds over India silk. The “little 
women ” are provided for liberally in dainty little 
sunshades of silk in all colors, with pinked-out 
ruffles, some alternating with net of the same 
shade, and others entirely of net with flounces 
on their outer edges. Then, again, there are 
pretty and inexpensive sunshades made of im- 
ported sateen, with interesting little ‘‘ Kate 
Greenaway ” figures stamped as a border upon a 
solid color. 

The most fashionable parasol handles are 
made of the various natural-wood sticks. 

For information thanks are due Wright 
Brothers & Company. Evita STARR. 


SEXTAINS. 
I.—A Book or Deata. 


I, wHo have longed like wiser men to look 
Beyond the baffling, melancholy years 
Which round the little circle of our sight, 


Think of my death as of an open book 

In which the mystery of the soul appears 

Traced in large letters of eternal light. 
II.—INNER VOICEs. 


Hearing these voices, there are those who hear 
No message to their souls; they dumbly plod 
Under the flashing menace of a rod : 


But there are natures touched so deep and near 

That, like the seed of beauty piercing sod, 

They break their flesh and crave the thought of God, 
. IIl.—A DREAMER. 

He had those clear, divining eyes which see 

Int» a world of splendor wide as epace, 

And wandering there on wings which did not tire, 


To us who watched him then he seemed to be 

One of some pure and dream-begotten race 

Whose life is sweet as love and strong as fire. 
Georce Epear MONTGOMERY. 


MRS. ANNE TATE WEAVER. 


Mrs. ANNE TATE RANDOLPH WEAVER. a 
representative of the loveliest type of Southern 
beauty, is the youngest daughter of the late 
Thomas R. Tate, who was at one time a large 
cotton manufacturer at Mountain Island, N. ©., 
and afterward president of a banking-house in 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Educated in New York City, Miss Tate be- 
came, through her beauty and amiable qualities, 
the most popular girl of her year. She possesses 
a finely cultivated mezzo-soprano voice of rare 
and sympathetic quality; she was a favorite 
pupil of Errani, who promised her a brilliant 
eareer if she would make music her study, but 
ambition had no power to lure her from the 
home circle. 

Since her graduation she has occupied a con- 
spicuous place in Southern society, having been 
a leading belle at Asheville, White Sulphur 
Springs, and other popular resorts. 

Mrs. Weaver’s beauty is of the brunette type, 
luxuriant black hair, large, luminous, hazel eyes. 
regular features, a brilliant olive complexion, 
personality enhanced by that indescribable charm 
and grace of manner characteristic of the high- 
bred Southern lady. So popular is she that 
North Carolinians invariably speak of her as 
“the handsomest and most charming girl in the 
State, suh.” 

On the occasion of the marriage of the daugh- 
ter of Governor Bedle of New Jersey, to Mr. 
Adolph Rusch, Miss Tate, one of the brides- 
maids, met Mr. John Van Alstine Weaver, a 
well-known young lawyer of Chicago. A mutual 
attraction ripened into mutual attachment, the 
sequel of which occurred on March lst, at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Charlotte, N. C. 
The wedding was distinctively Southern in its 
character. The picturesque old church was 
charmingly decorated with palms and evergreens 
and banks of roses. Thirty persons took part in 
the bridal pageant. The bride was attended by 
Miss Bleeker Springs, of Charlotte, and Miss 
Mary Boyd, of Reedsville, N. C., as maids-of- 
honor. The bridesmaids numbered twleve, 
among them Miss Justice, the Misses Tucker 
and Misses Snow, of Raleigh ; the Misses Lewis, 
of Chieago; Miss Katharine Kerens, of St. Louis; 
Miss White, of South Carolina, and the Misses 


Tate, Yates, and Burwell, of North Carolina. 
Mr. Weaver was attended by Mr. Thomas Bedle 
of Jersey City, as best man, and twelve grooms- 
men; six ushers completed the bridal party. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Dr. 
Mack, a graduate of Princeton College. Mr. and 
Mrs. Weaver will make their future home in 
Chicago. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN BERLIN. 


Very few persons who have followed the 
young German Emperor’s course will be sur- 
prised to learn of the recent occurrences at Ber- 
lin. Headstrong, self-reliant, proud, and thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea that he rules the 
German people by divine right, he has sought 
to establish a sort of paternal government little 
short of despotism, and vindicates to his own 
sweet will the privilege of prescribing in what 
manner his loyal subjects may attain their hap- 
The different stages of the Emperor's 
evolution inion a full-fledged medizval autocrat 
have been signalized from time to time by char- 
acteristic remarks, all centring in that one idea. 
When he sent his portrait to Minister von Goss- 
jer, with the inscription “ Sic volo, sic jubeo,” 
or when, a year later, he penned the words 
“ Suprema lex regis voluntas,’ he simply gave 
expression, in so many words, to that old theory 
of despotism, that the king's will must be law 
unto every one under all circumstances. And 
when, addressing his soldiers, he remarked that 
they must obey him absolutely, even should he 
order them to shoot down their fathers and 
brothers, the young Emperor showed that he 
was prepared to carry out his theory in practice 
at the point of the bayonet if need be. His 
speech, the other day, at Brandenburg displayed 
the same spirit—“I am the State;” that was the 
idea of it all. “My way is the right way;” if 
you don’t like it, then shake the dust of Ger- 
many from-off your feet, retiring as soon as 
possible to some country where such a “ miser- 
able, wretched state of affairs” does not exist. 
Is it any wonder that this sort of talk has pro- 
voked widespread indignation ? 

The detailed account of the Berlin disturb- 
ances, which took place on the 25th and 26th of 
February, furnishes a significant indication of 
the state of feeling among the masses of the 
people. The hostile demonstration in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the imperial castle was es- 
pecially noteworthy. Not only the numerical 
strength, but the defiant character of the turbu- 
lent crowd gave an impressive character to the 
demonstration. During the conflict between 
the populace and the police many persons 
were injured, and two or three hundred riot- 
ors were arrested. On the day the Emperor, at- 
tended by only one aid and two mounted police- 
men, rode through the streets, which were 
densely packed with people, and his appearance 
appeared to somewhat moderate the hostile feel- 
ing. 

The Berlin newspapers ascribe the disturb- 
ance to roughs rather than to the better class of 
workingmen, but there seems to be no doubt 
that the latter quite actively participated in the 
demonstrations which oceasioned such 
serious alarm in government circles. 
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THE BANQUET TO WALTER 
CAMP. 


THE recent 
banquet tender- 
ed to Walter 
Camp by the 
graduates of 
Yale was the 
third of its kind. 
Two other dis- 
tinguished sons 
of Yale have 
been similarly 
honored; and 
now Mr. Camp 
has had hisname 
placed alongside 
of that of Cap- 
tain Bob Cook 
and George 
Adee as one of the most devoted in his interest 
to Yale athletics. What Cook is to the boating 
interest at Yale, Walter Camp is to the foot-ball 
and base-ball interests, and even more. Captain 
Cook brought to this country the English stroke, 
and while he improved it, he does not stand in 
the line of a creator as does Walter Camp in 
connection with American foot-ball, Mr. Camp’s 
work is known by the successes of the teams 
that he has carefully coached. He bears his 
honors modestly, indulging in literary pastimes, 
and has made his mark in business. He is not 
only an ideal college man, but he is an ideal 
Yale man, and richly deserves the high compli- 
ment which was so recently paid him. 
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LIFE INSURANCE,.—PLAIN 
FACTS. 

Some of my readers repeatedly have thrown 
into my face the assertion that some of the fra- 
ternal and beneficial orders have been very suc- 
cessful of late years, and I have replied that 
their success would depend entirely on the con- 
tinuance of a low death rate and of a large in- 
crease in membership. 

Recently two fraternal orders in Missouri, 
both supposed to be prosperous, wound up dis- 
astrously, and grip was given as the excuse. 
A dispatch from Chicago recently reported that 
a large number of beneficial orders were feeling 
the effects of the death rate occasioned by grip, 
and that double death assessments had been 
called by the National Union and a number of 
other beneficial orders. 

I have been told that during the past year so 
well established, popular, and beneficial an insur- 
ance order as the American Legion of Honor 
has levied no less than thirty assessments, and 
that the Knights of Honor has called for thirty, 
the Ancient Order of United Workmen for twen- 
ty-four, and the old and well established Royal 
Arcanum for fifteen. These constitute some of 
the strongest beneficial or fraternal insurance 
organizations, and each of them has been 
obliged to make unusual demands upon its 
members during the past year. 

Now, suppose that these demands continue. 
How long will it be before insurance in the fra- 
ternal societies will cost quite as much as it does 
in the great, solid, old line concerns with millions 
of reserve behind them? It is a satisfaction to 
pay a little more and to feel that you are insured 
by a company which has weathered the severest 
gales, and which still enjoys millions of assets 
and millions of surplus sufficient to meet all con- 
tingencies, For this reason I have always de- 
clared that in life insurance the best is not the 
cheapest and the cheapest is generally the 
worst. : 


ATHENIAN CLUB, OAKLAND, Cau. Dear Hermit 
I have read your opinions on life insurance, which 
seem fair and impartial. Please give me your opinion. 
Iam insured in the Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., on the twenty-year ; that is, I 


pay premiums for twenty years secure a paid- 
up Am #1 I do not get the money at the ex iration of 
the term, but I get a paid-up a le when I 
die. I understand that the Travelers no dividends, 
but they insure cheaper than div -paying com- 


— re, eS oe shown to me by the 
P 8 was cheaper than 
the competion paying aividente. Since taking out 
Travelers’ policy, agents of companies paying divi- 

ey asta be ietien cae with, ‘the: Nor. 
money ng a l-u y the Trav- 
elers, and: take one out ae. ll tell the truth 
—in the Mutuai Life of Newark, N. J. I can save 
changing, either to the Mutual Life of 
other company on a different 

. I wish you would have the 
kindness to let me know. Your journal is largely read 
in our club, and a Travelers man has got to many of 
the members, ally, R. M. 

Ans.—My advice to“ R. M.”’ is not to change his 
policy. The Mutual Life of Newark he mentions is 
probably the Mutual Benefit of that city. I do not see 
that any advantage is to be derived from the transfer 
of a policy from the Travelers to another company. 
As a rule I do not believe in making changes in poli- 
cies unless you desire new insurance and are satisfied 
that what you have is not well placed. If you propose 
to take out new insurance, I would recommend any of 
the three great companies ig New York, the largest in 
the world, the New York Life, Mutual Life, or the 
Equitable Life. 

CINCINNATI, On10, JANUARY 18TH, 1892. Hermit : 
—Would you kindly inform me, through the medium 
of the Frank LEsiiz’s WEEKLY “ answers to corre- 
spondents,"’ the following question : What is the finan- 
cial standing of the Home Insurance Company, situ- 
ated 119 Broadway, New York, and if it is safe to in- 
sure there ? as Ses Pe 

Ans.—* [. L. P.”’ should bear in mind that I do not 
write regarding fire-insurance companies. The Home 
Insurance Company he mentions is a fire company. 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va., DECEMBER 22d, 1891.— The 
Hermit ;—! noticed ina report of life insurance com- 
panies that the dividends to policy-holders and also 
the surplus of the National Life Insurance Company 
of Montpelier, Vt., was largel ased last year, 
while the same two items of The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company was ly increased. Now, if both 
these companies are doing business on the same plan, 


g 





will you explain in your paper why the two 
items of the National of Vermont should fall off ? 
Very truly yours, Ww. B.B 


Ans.—The answer to “ W. B. B.’s ’* question prob- 
ably is this: tuat the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany is a very small, though a safe company, while the 
New York Mutual is a very large company with a sur 
plus of many millions, and it, therefore, is able to earn 
more and to meet low interest rates with a better 
showing than the National Company, with a small sur- 
plus and not an embarrasement of riches. 

92 West SEVENTY-FIRST STREET, JANUARY 3isT, 
1892. Hermit ;—Kindly inform me through your col- 
umn if the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company give 
a paid-up face to a person insured in that company, 
who has.paid in in weekly payments more than the 
face value of the policy. Have written to the above 
company, but have received no response to my in- 
quiry. Yours truly, ye 

Ans.— C. R. I.” should complain to the Insurance 
Superintendent at Albany if the Metropolitan refuses 
to give a paid-up policy under the circumstances which 
he presents, for I certainly think he is entitled to one. 

CoLorapo, Texas, JANUARY 167TH, 1892. The Her- 
mit ;—Please tell me what you know and think about 
the cn See eaty ves Company. Have 
been ues, etc., for several years. 

— Truly, “ Docror.” 

Ans.—I know nothing of the Kentucky Mutual Se. 
curity Fund Company, It does no business in New 
York State. It cannot be a company of much promi- 


hence, She é t s 
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CAPTAIN R KELSO CARTER. 


THE COMING 


OF 


A SCIENTIFIC 


THE 


PHYSICAL 


TRANSFORMATION 
EARTH. 


STUDY OF THE MILLENNIUM. 


[Copyrighted by R. Kelso Carter.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

In the various writings upon the subject of 
the coming age, or Millennium, whether from 
the pen of theologians or from scientific men like 
Sir Isaac Newton and Lieutenant C. A. L. Totten, 
we find no indication of any special light upon 
the subject of the great physical changes and 
alterations be made in the material 
earth. If the Bible is inspired, then it is true, 
as Lieutenant Totten and oilers have recently 
shown, that we are on the very eve of another 
dispensational day." This age in which we live, 
which has stretched from Noah's flood to the 
present time, is about to end, and another age, 
wholly different in its nature, will ensue. 

But all our writers have dwelt upon the spirit- 
ual and religious side of this great change, and 
seemingly fuil to see the marked predictions in 
the Scripture of terrible and universal material 
and physical alterations in the earth—changes in 
its climate, the length of life of its inhabitants, 
etc. The purpose of this study is to call atten- 
tion to the plain statements of Scripture con- 
cerning these physical changes; and I have no 
doubt that the reader will be astonished at the 
very large number of such references contained 
in the Bible. 

To be brief and pointed, suppose it can be 
shown that the Bible describes, with tolerable 
mninuteness, a climate for the Millennium differ- 
ing radically from that known to the world to- 
day. Suppose it can be shown that the Bible 
distinctly declares that the longevity of the in- 
habitants shall be greatly increased, perhaps to 
antediluvian proportions; that the nature’ of 
the products of the soil shall be changed; that 
the atmospheric conditions shall be. wonder- 
fully altered; that the sky shall not be seen as 
at present; that direct sunlight, with its power- 
ful chemical activity producing decay, fermenta- 
tion, alterations of temperature, storms, fluctu- 
ations of the barometer, etc., shall be largely cut 
off. Suppose, in short, it can be shown that, 
according to Scripture, this world is soon to be 
turned into one vast Garden of Eden, in which the 
human race living upon it will enjoy very large- 
ly the physical privileges, healthfulness, and 
immunity from evil which belonged to. our first 
parents in their primitive state. If all this can 
will the reader not be 
surprised? But suppose, moreover, the method 
by which these great changes shall be brought 
about to be also largely deseribed, and the vari- 
ous steps in this mighty change stated in lan- 
guage which, properly understood, stands upon 
accepted scientific law at every point; would 
not this be a cause for further surprise? And 
vet, once more, if it can be shown that these 
changes. under accepted scientific law, are mar- 
velously connected with the account of the 
Creation found in Genesis, and that both these 
accounts stand under the wing of the nebular 
hypothesis, and upon the rock of universal 
gravitation, violating no scientific principle 
whatever; would this not prove an interesting 


soon to 


be shown, somewhat 


study ? 

Well, this is what T hope to do. 
a spuce as possible I shall endeavor to summa- 
tize a theory of the Creation which expressly 


Tn as small 


stands upon each and every one of the numer- 
ous scientific difficulties heretofore raised against 
the Mosaic account, not one single objection 
made to the first chapters of Genesis on a scien- 
tifie basis but is required by this theory in the 
exact language used by the author. This Cre- 
ation theory must be first clearly expounded 
before I can touch the subject of the Millennium 
and its mighty changes; because, scientifically, 
the latter stands upon the former, and cannot 
be intelligible without it. With it, however, it 
becomes quite plain reading. 

I do not propose to prove that the Bible is 
true, but rather to show scientifically what the 
Bible really does say about the coming age in all 
its physical and material aspects. So, in treat- 
ing of the Creation, it is not so much my inten- 
tion to prove the truth of the record as to pre- 
sent a scientific theory which in its entirety and 
in its detail exactly meets and coincides with 
that record. Having presented these from a 
scientific standpoint, I will leave the reader to 
draw his own conclusions on the subject of in- 
spiration. I am myself a Christian and an abso- 
lute believer in the unerring accuracy of the 
Scriptures; but I present this study purely 
from a scientific standpoint, and shall treat the 
record simply on its merits, endeavoring only to 
set before the reader what it does say and mean. 

On this broad ground, therefore, I feel sure 
that all candid minds and henest investigators, 
whether orthodox or heterodox, Jew or Chris- 
tian, critics “ high” or low, can meet for the 
purpose of seriously asking, ‘ What is truth?” 
Let me say further that this study is the result 
of years of patient thought and scientific inves- 
tigation. It is no hasty utterance. Having 
been for twenty years an instructor and profes- 
sor in college (Pennsylvania Military Academy 
at Chester), being called upon to teach at differ- 
ent times the natural sciences, geology, civil 
engineering, and higher mathematics, I have 
studied these things always from the standpoint 
of a man who must have a common-sense reason 
if it can possibly be obtained. 

With the key afforded by the Creation theory, 
which I will first explain, I have been enabled to 
partly unlock the statements of the Scripture con- 
cerning the physical changes of the Millennium. 
For this key I am indebted wholly to my friend, 
Professor Isaac Newton Vail, formerly of West 
Town College, and now of Elsinore, California, 
in his remarkable book, ‘ The Karth’s Annular 
System,” for which, some five years ago, [ was 
privileged to write an introduction. The titles 
of the chapters will be: 1. “ How the World 
Was Made.” (From Science.) 2. “Ilow the 
World Was Made.” (From Scripture.) 3. ‘* How 
Paradise Was Lost.” (Scientifically.) 4. “ How 
the World Will Be Re-made.” (Secripture-Science.) 
5. “ How Paradise Will Be Regained.” (Scientif- 
ically.) With a large and growing body of in- 
telligent students I believe these mighty changes 
to be near at hand, and therefore speak. 


1.—How THE Wor”tp Was Mabe. (FROM 
Screnxcer.) 
Scientific law says that this whole material 
system was ouce a whirling globular mass of 


incandescent vapor. As it cooled it shrunk, or 
contracted, and as it contracted it separated into 
rings, or belts, or layers outside of the central 
sphere. These separations would occur not 
merely because of shrinkage, but also because 
the outer portions would tend to turn slower 
than the inner. 
ring, or belt, or layer presumably broke up and 
formed the outermost planet with its satellites. 
After a while the next ring or layer did the 


game thing, and formed the next planet with its 


After a great while the outer 





Fig. 1.—The planet Saturn, with his rings and belts. These belts 
cover the larger portion of his surface, so that it cannot be 


seen. 


satellites, and so on until the present state of the 
solar system, or something like it, was reached. 
This, in brief, is the famous nebular hypothesis, 
and under this the present theory emphatically 
stands. 

As each planet was thus formed it began to re- 
produce to some extent the same phenomena. 
When first formed the planet was, of course, a 
mass of incandescent vapor, whirling on an axis 
and revolving around the central mass or sun. 
As this planet whirled and cooled the heavier 
substances would gravitate toward the centre; 
the 
outside. 


lighter remained on the 
The outermost por- 
tions spread into rings and 
‘belts surrounding the inner 
sphere, and perhaps at great 
distances from it for a time, 
until at last the said planet 
would come to look very much 
like the planet Saturn at pres- 
(See Fig. 1.) 
time 


ent appears. 
At the 
giant planets Saturn and Jupi- 
ter are in a very different con- 
this earth. The 
general mass of Saturn has as- 


present the 


dition from 


sumed a spherical form, but 
about its equator, and at an 
immense distance from it, are 
three or four rings. One of 
these rings is supposed to be 
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the ayes to cot e, the rings of Saturn will sink 
down, flatten out into broad belts, and cover his 
surface in precisely the same manner as his pres- 
eut belts now. do, but as there are three or four 
of these rings, the innermost one will come down 
and 
cover the face of the planet so as to render it 


go through this flattening process first; 
falls, it will leave 
the planet open and uncovered to the sun, until 
the next ring comes 
forms a new covering. 

Remember that this flattening 
belt 
curs while the belt is still at a 
great distance from the ,lanet; 


invisible, and then, when it 


down, flattens out, and 


out of the ring into a oe- 


and remember also that when 
such a belt beyins to full rapidly 
upon the globe it will fall prin- 
cipally in the polar regions, for 
the simp!e reason that there is 
no centrifugal force at the poles, 
and therefore the sinking mass 
naturally slides down hill, so 
to speak, toward the place of 
least resistance and greatest at- 
traction. Such a mass of watery 
vapor as now constitutes the in- 
nermost ring of Saturn would 
flatten into a belt covering the 
temperate and tropical regions, 
and would, if thick and opaque enough, prevent 
absolutely the light of the sun from reaching the 
planet's swrface. 

I say “ opaque enough,” for we must remem- 
ber that many solid substances are very light; 
as, for instance, the lighter earths, lime, carbon, 
soot, smoke; and such materials would, on 
account of their lightness, be largely mixed up 
in these rings or belts upon the outer periphery 
of the revolving mass. 

Now, when these solid substances existed in 
such a belt in sufficient quantities, it is easy to 





composed of watery vapor ; the Fig. 3.— The Earth, as it appeared in the Edenic and antediluvian ages ; 


others are thought to be froz- 
en vapor. They revolve uaround the planet, 
but, of turn the 
planet itself, for if they made a revolution in the 


course, much slower than 
same time the centrifugal force would be so 
great that they would fly off and leave it. The 
surface of the planet is at present crossed by 
broad bands or belts which are undoubtedly 
vapor. The moons of Saturn 
farther off than its rings,.and it is a simple 
fact that these moons pull back on the rings 
and tend to make them slow down. The inevit- 
able result is that the rings lose velocity con- 


tinually, although very slowly; and, as they 


are very much 





Fig. 2.—The planet Jupiter. The real surface cannot 
" be seen, except near the poles. These belts are 
watery vapor. 


move at less speed, they of course yield more 
to the gravity of the planet, and therefore sink 
toward its surface. 

Now it is also a fact that any such ring, as it 
sinks toward the planet, must lose its narrow, 
edgewise form, and flatten out into a broad belt 
before it finally falls upon the surface of the 
planet. The greatest of the planets, Jupiter, 
is at present in this condition, and his mighty 
surface is covered with great belts stretching 
over allof his temperate and tropical zones, 
so that, except at the poles, we do not see the 
real surface of Jupiter at all. (See Fig. 2.) In 


and as it will appear soon again, during the Millennium. 


see that the belt would form an opaque roof 
over the entire habitable portions of a planet 
like this earth, and consequently prevent the 
sunlight from penetrating at all, until so much 
of the belt had fallen, or so much of its heavier 
solid matter had descended upon the surface, as 
to clarify the remaining waters of the belt to 
such an extent as toallow the light to penetrate. 
A moment’s thought will also show that when 
such a belt had formed around the planet (see 
Fig.3) it would constitute a vast greenhouse roof, 
completely encircling it, and therefore would 
imprison the heat received from the sun’s rays, 
prevent its radiation into space, andalso prevent 
any serious variations of temperature or fluctu- 
ations of the barometer. Under such a roof, 
therefore, there could be, by no possibility, any 
direet evaporation, and therefore, of course, no 
rain as we now understand it. The climate, 
necessarily, would be warm, equable, and moist. 
Some moisture would undoubtedly descend from 
the belt, and some slight evaporation would tuke 
place from the earth. 

Another important point is this: when some 
of the covering belt had become clear enough to 
transmit the light, it would first appear as a 
yellowish golden glory flooding the entire sky, 
and by virtue of the laws of refraction and re- 
flection the light would be carried round the 
curve of the circling canopy of waters, so that 
no portion of such a globe underneath such a 
canopy would ever be dark, 

I remind the scientific reader here of tle beau- 
tiful experiment often performed, where the 
beam from the electric light is directed into a 
stream of water curving down out of an orifice. 
The light is, caught in the curving stream of 
water, imprisoned in it, and carried down into 
the tub in which it falls, turning the whole mass 
of water into fire. On this principle the light 
would entirely encircle such a globe, carried 
round in the curve of the watery canopy. 
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It will be conceded at once by all scientific 
believers in the nebular hypothesis and the law 
of gravitation, that this earth once had Saturn- 
like rings and Jupiter-like belts. These rings 
and belts must have fallen to the earth in the 
way just described; and during such descent 
must have covered in succession the tropical and 
temperate regions for a time; and then, as such 
covering fell abruptly, exposed the earth to the 
direct action of the sun as at present, until 
another ring came down, spread out into a belt, 
and once more shut it off. And any one can see 
that downfalls, with their 
periods of greenhouse temperature, succeeded by 
cold and heat, must have resulted in abrupt and 
sudden changes in the life and climate of the 
earth. But geology says there have been just 
such sudden changes. Heretofore, it has failed 
to account for the cause thereof, and. especially 
for the suddenness with which each age has 
The waters of the ocean are 
admitted by all geologists to be some three hun- 
dred feet deeper than they were in pre-Adamite 
Were the three hundred feet vaporized 
and driven into the space about the earth, and 
there formed into rings and belts, this mass of 
water in its suecessive downfalls would un- 
questionably produce in the earth deluges of 
a gigantic and universal character. The warm 
greenhouse uge would be abruptly followed by 
a cold glacial period, for of course the mass of 
these waters falling in the polar regions, would 
fall there as snow ; while that which fell in tem- 
perate and tropical regions would fall as rain. 

And again, as as:other ring came down and 
flattened out into a belt, covering the earth again 
with a greenhouse roof, a warm age would suc- 
ceed the cold age; and so the process would be 
repeated until the last ring had fallen. 

In order to fully grasp the argument, I caution 
the reader to carefully study the illustrations, 
and to fully weigh the different points given 
above. I have stated them all distinctly. but so 
briefly that the mind must be allowed to dwell 
upon cach one, in order to be satisfied of its 
truth and to satisfactorily see its bearing. A 
lecture of two hours is not too long in which to 
fully develop the scientific points embraced in 
this short article. 

With these simple scientific facts before our 
minds, let us take up the Mosaic record of the 
Creation with no thought of its author or writer, 
but merely to see if its language be correct. 


DELUDED NEGROES. 


Over two hundred deluded negroes were 
stranded in New York City during the last week 
of February. One party, representing about 
forty men, women, and children, came from Mc- 
Crory, Woodruff County, Arkansas, and another, 
of nearly one hundred persons of both sexes and 
of all ages, came from the Cherokee nation in 
Indian Territory. They had started for Liberia. 
On their arrival here both parties were virtually: 
destitute. The Arkansas negroes were poorly 
clad and had scarcely anything beyond a few 
Bibles. The Cherokee negroes were better 
clothed; they looked better fed, and had a little 
money, which soon vanished in the supply of 
their pressing necessities. Both parties had ex- 
pected to be met by agents of the American 
Colonization Society, and cared for until they 
snould take passage to Liberia. 

The Arkansas negroes said that they had 
been preparing to leave their homes for two 
years. In some way they could not explain 
they had heard that Liberia was a wonderful 
country, where they could easily make their 
way in the world. ‘ Cotton took a drop to four 
cents a pound,” said one of them, “and there 
was no money for us in Arkansas. We could 
not earn a living.” Curiously enough, it was 
the perusal of Stanley’s book that had induced 
this particular negro to think that Africa was 
the proper place for him and his countrymen. 
So they sold everything they had and bought 
tickets to New York. 

The Cherokee negroes had been deluded in a 
similar manner. A colored preacher named 
Priestly had pictured to them the charms of 
Liberia. Some of the circulars of the American 
Colonization Society had fallen into their hands, 
but these circulars contained nothing to war- 
rant them in coming to New York. Had they 
been able to understand what they read they 
would have seen that they were especially cau- 
tioned against leaving their homes without an 
order for a passage to Liberia. But they, too, 


these successive 


come to an end. 


times. 





had sold all their possessions, hoping on their 
arrival in New York to reach the promised land 
at some one else’s expense. 

The Colonization Society manifested a desire 
to continue them on their journey, 


But tbe 
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society has only $2,000 of the $20,000 needed for 
the purpose. The leading negroes of New York, 
particularly Mr. G. Thomas Fortune, have stout- 
ly opposed the project, holding that the true 
policy was to send the unfortunates to their 
former homes. They propose also to take steps 
to dispel the delusion widely extended through- 
out the South that Liberia is a suitable refuge 
from present trials and distress. 


THE UP-TOWN MOVEMENT IN 
NEW YORK. 


WHENEVER any one, during the last three or 
four decades, has written about the growth of 
New York toward the northern end of Man- 
hattan Island, the old story has been recalled 
of how the friends of the first Astor thonght 
that enterprising speculator and investor fool- 
hardy to build so far up town such a large house 
as the hotel which now stands on Broadway, 
just across from the post-office. Then, too, is 
recalled the unexampled stupidity of the City 
Fathers, who made the b ck of the City Hall 
of brown stone because very few would ever see 
that side of the building. In those days—and 
they are not actually very far back in the past 
—furms stretched to the North River from 
Broadway just above the Astor House and the 
City Hall, and about that time, also, Trinity 
Church refused to accept a gift of some fifty 
acres of ground where Broadway and Canal 
Street intersect, because the land was too low 
and marshy ever to be worth owning. Trinity 
Church did not aspire to become * Jand-poor.” 

The growth up town from these old days was 
quick but gradual. Fashion, moving from the 
Bowling Green, stopped at several places in its 
march northward. It lingered long in Bleecker 
Street. And from Washington Square, where 
the noble Fifth Avenue starts, it has not yet 
departed. On the contrary, the whole of the 
northern side of the-square is occupied by the 
spacious residences of rich folk’ whose names 
are distinguished in the annals of New York 
society. 

Meantime the hotels were also moving north- 
ward, though some of those down town have 
continued to remain popular and prosperous; 
though now and again one and another of them 
succumbs to the inevitable and closes its doors. 
For at least twenty years past, Madison Square 
has been what might be called the hotel centre 
of the metropolis. And it may be that it is still 
so to-day, though, I fancy, ifthe rule that the 
government census-takers use in determining 
the centre of population of the country were 
applied to this problem, it would be found that 
the hotel centre had moved considerably above 
the lovely little park upon which so many fa- 
mous houses of entertainment look out. Those 
large and splendid buildings put up further along 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue must be reckoned 
with. But in a little while this ceatre will have 
‘moved still further up, and probably stop at Fifty- 
ninth Street and Fifth Av nue, at the entrance 
to Central Park. There it will probably linger 
as long as it did in Madison Square. 

The conditions that regulate the location of 
hotels and theatres are not the same in New 
York as they are in most of the other large 
American cities. It is not, for instance, very 
material to the business man who comes to New 
York, whether he come to buy or sell, where he 
is lodged. The peculiar formation of Manhattan 
Island makes it about as easy—or as difficult, if 
you choose—togo from one given point to another 
that is accessible to the great lines of travel run- 
ning north and south. And then again, visitors to 
New York, even business men, know that there is 
“lots” to be seen when business hours are over 
and counting-rooms and warehouses are closed. 
They don’t care to be surrounded with dark 
buildings with iron shutters bolted tight, and 
deserted streets. They wish to see something 
of the life and the gayety of the great city. It 
has, therefore, come about that any cleanly and 
well-conducted hotel near or within what might 
be, called the amusement area of New York has 
been always a source of profit to its owners. It 
has been estimated. that there are more than 
one hundred thousand strangers housed in New 
York every night. Add to these the city resi- 
dents who prefer to live in hotels and it will 
readily be seen whence comes the profit which 
justifies conservative capitalists in building those 
large hotels north of Madison Square and the 
three splendid structures that cluster about the 
entrance to Central Park. 

Of the latter Mr. Hawley gives usin this paper 
a most excellent picture. The foreground of the 
picture is the northern side of Fifty-ninth Street, 
running along the Central Park wall. Then we 
have graphic pictures of the three hotels to 
which I have alluded—the Plazw, the New 
Netherland, and the Savoy—and looking beyond, 
through Fifty-ninth Street, we get a glimpse of 


the Arion Club, the jolly home of the most pros- 
perous German society of the town. The Plaza 
is the first structure on the right-hand side of 
the street. It was opened a year or so ago, and 
its success in getting guests has proved that 
being up town did not hurt it in the least. Then 
looking across the Fifth Avenue plaza we have 
the Savoy Hotel, which is pretty nearly com- 
pleted and which will open for business in a 
short time. This is built of limestone and seems 
large enough to commodiously hold enough peo- 
ple to furnish inhabitants for a very good-sized 
town. The architect of this building is Mr. 
Ralph S. Townsend, and the owner Judge P. 
Henry Dugro. The interior furnishings will be 
simply gorgeous, and tie mere surroundings of 
a guest in the Savoy will make him feel that he 
must always be on his best behavior. 

On the other corner, with its “ cloud-capped 
towers,” is the New Netherland, which Mr. 
William H. Hume has designed and built for 
Mr, William Waldorf Astor. This building is 
of modern Romanesque design, the first four 
stories being of heavy, rock-faced Belleville 
brown stone, thus affording a strong and mas- 
sive base; above this, to the twelfth story, the 
superstructure is of buff brick relieved by trim- 
mings of terra cotta, and the twelfth story is 
entirely of stone faced with a heavy cornice fin- 
ished by a balcony anda stone balustrade. This 
story furnishes the main cornice to the building, 
and in its design Mr. Hume has very skillfully 
managed to break most pleasingly the towering 
appearance of the building. Indeed, the treatment 
of the front shows great taste in breaking up 
the appearance of too great height by the inter- 
position or running of horizontal lines or band 
courses, so disposed that while they separate 
the several parts they do not affect the union or 
combination of the whole work. The structure 
will, of course, be as nearly fire proof as modern 
science has enabled architects to build, and will 
be finished and furnished by the beginning of 
next September. ’ 

These three hotels, built at this place, even 
when they are full of guests, could not by them- 
selves move the hotel centre to that spot. But 
during the last ten years or so three great cities 
have sprung up even north of this point—one 
on each side of Central Park and the third above 
it. On these rocks, a few years ago given over 
to the squatter’s shanty and the predatory goat, 
now great mansions and apartment-houses have 
been built, and these localities are no longer so 
very far up town. In a little while only two 
blocks above the New Netherland the Metro- 
politan Club—the millionaire’s club, it is popu- 
larly called—will be erected, and clubdom itself 
is rapidly moving in that direction. The great 
city is so large in its population, and has so 
many needs, that to house its people and to have 
room for its business, it requires every available 
inch of Manhattan Island, which two hundred 
and seventy years ago was bought from the 
Indians by that thrifty Dutchman, Peter Minuit, 
for twenty-four dollars in cash. 

JNO, GILMER SPEED. 


MOOSE - HUNTING. 


Mr. BEARD’s spirited picture of moose-hunting 
in the North Woods will be appreciated by all 
our readers. The only real moose-hunters are 
half-breeds or full-blooded Indians. Without the 
aid of these native sportsmen the white man 
has but little chance of capturing antlers for 
hall or dining-room. When the snow is deep, 
and the white hunter is provided with snow- 
shoes and a reasonable amount of woodcraft, he 
may achieve some success. The moose is noc- 
turnal and feeds at night upon the tops of the 
gray and golden willow. During the day he 
sleeps, but always with one eye open—or, more 
literally, with one ponderous ear ready to catch 
and transmit the slightest sound to the brain in 
the great awkward head. The wise hunter, who, 
understands the habits of the game, does not run 
headlong on the trail when he strikes it in the 
snow, because the moose has thought of that 
and doubled on his track, and may be, at the 
moment the trail is struck, quietly watching the 
snow-shoers from a thicket not more than twenty 
feet awar. Hence the hunter with greater cau- 
tion constantly make detours from the trail 
until the rame is located. If the moose is only 
wounded when fired upon he is a dangerous foe, 
for he will dance on his hind legs like a danc- 
ing-master, and strike with his sharp fore feet 
like an expert fencer. He seldom uses his ant- 
lers unless wounded in one of his dancing legs, 
when he must needs use his head as au offen- 
sive weapon. 

A few moose are still left in Maine, with now 
and then a straggler in northern New York, but 
they, like the buffalo, have had their day, and 
it will not be long before a few skins in the mu- 
seums will furnish the only visible traces of this 
grand forest king, 
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OUR FOREIGN PICTURES. 
Mr. SpuRGKON’s FUNERAL. 

Tne tens of thousands of persons in this 
country who have listened delightedly to the 
singing of Mr. Sankey will understand the im- 
pression which must have been made upon the 
mourners at the funeral of the late Rev. Charles 
H. Spurgeon by the rendering of “Sleep on, 
beloved, sleep.” Mr. Sankey is not an artist 
according to the standard of the schools, but he 
has probably stirred more hearts by the pathos 
and tenderness of his singing than any man now 
living. He is now abroad with Mr. Moody, the 
evangelist. : 

Kix@ CaRNIVAL aT NICE. 

Carnival time on the French Riviera is a genu- 
ine festival of flowers, fashion, and folly, all in 
the sunny springtime of one of the finest climates 
in the world. It is eminently appropriate that 
King Carnival should make his triumphal entry 
at Nice, as iilustrated in the spirited picture by 
one of our French contemporaries. This gor- 
geous tablean shows King Carnival XX. ar- 
riving from the Orient, appropriately mounted 
on an elephant, with an imposing suite, and 
his harem following in a special car behind. 
This procession moves through the city to a 
grand pagoda erected on the Place Masséna, 
where his majesty takes up his temporary abode, 
to reign over the festivities until Mardi Gras. 

GARROTING SPANISH ANARCHISTS. 

They have a summary method of dealing with 
anarchists and insurgents in Spain. On the 8th 
of January last an anarchist uprising took place 
at Xeres. The principal offenders were prompt- 
ly arrested, and on the 10th of February four 
of them were garroted, as shown in our illus- 
tration. 

GENERAL Bootu at Home. 

The reception given to General Booth by the 
Salvation Army on his return to England from 
Australia and India was in the nature of a 
phenomenal ovation. At Southampton. as shown 
in our picture from the London Jllustrated News, 
he was met by a flotilla of eight vessels, earry- 
ing some three thousand of his admirers, who, 
when he had landed, escorted him in procession 
through the streets. In London the demonstra- 
tions in his honor were equally enthusiastic. 
The general’s mission to Australia is said to 
have been entirely successful, and meanwhile 
his reformatory schemes in England appear to 
be working themselves out satisfactorily, 


MEN OF THE DAY.—IV. 
LANCEY NICOLL. 
(Continued from page 104.) 

& Work, then counsel forthe New York Mutnal 
Life Insurance Company. In the auwmn of 
the same year he began the study of law at 
Columbia Law School without neglecting his 
duties as a clerk. The following year he be- 
came managing clerk‘in the office of Clarkson 
N. Potter. He graduated from Columbia Law 
School in 1876 and began to practice law for 
himself. He had the usual success of young 
lawyers for a time, and then prospects brighten- 
ed. In 1883 he recovered the largest verdict 
ever rendered in a suit against the city for dam- 
ages because of negligence — $25,000. After 
the city had appealed to the highest court 
$28,000 was paid to him. 

Up to December, 1884, when he was appointed 
assistant district attorney by Mr. Martine, he 
had resided on Long Island, although practicing 
law in New York. His active political career 
began with his new duties. He joined the 
County Democracy, of which District Attorney 
Martine was then a leader. The work which 
won for him most praise was done in the cases 
of Aldermen Jaebne, O'Neill, Cleary, McQuade 
and Mr. Jacob Sharp, all accused of bribery. 
lie secured the conviction of all. He also se- 
cured verdicts against Police Sergeant Crowley, 
accused of rape; Buddensieck, charged with 
manslaughter in erecting flimsy houses, whose 
destruction carried with it much loss of life; 
Ferdinand Ward and Herr Johann Most. 

In 1887 Mr. Nicoll came near losing caste 
with his Democratic brethren by accepting a 
“people’s” . nomination for district attorney, 
with the Republican indorsement. He was de- 
feated overwhelmingly by Colonel John R. Fel- 
lows, but managed to make peace with Tammany 
Hall, and in 1890 secured the nomination to the 
office he now holds. A month after his election 
he married Miss Maud Churchill, daughter of 
Captain Richard Churchill, of the United States 
Army. 

Mr. Nicoll looks youthful, although a sus- 
picious thinness of hair on the top of bis head 
indicates the flight of years. He is handsome, 
athletic, and has frank, pleasant manners. Law- 
yers differ in estimates of his strength, although 
all admit that he has more than average ability. 
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bal MEN OF THE DAY.—II. DE 


4 
i LANCEY NICOLL. 
; 
: WHEN Mr. De Lancev Nicoll was an assistant 
to District Attorney Martine, and was rapidly 
idl gaining the reputation which has brought him 
if to his present high position, his associates and 
i acquaintances used to rally him on his fine 
if clothes, his devotion to tennis, and his indul- 
a gence in social pleasures. His enemies spoke 
1 contemptuously of him as a dude, and the news- 


paper caricaturists attributed to him the lan- 
guage of the Anglo-maniacs. Some of his inti- 
mates thought that this might injure him, but 
Mr. Nicoll thought otherwise. One day, while 
arguing an important legal question in the case 
of an alderman accused of accepting a bribe, 
Mr. Nicoll turned to his valise to find a law 
book. Instead he revealed a tennis costume. 
He had brought the wrong valise to court. 
Many who read of this incident in the next 
day’s newspapers were disgusted. 
“* What nonsense, to leave such important mat- 
ters to this young dude!” they said. 
But Mr. Nicoll won the case. although op- 
posed by some of the leading lawyers—men of 


sie 
ae 





twice his years and experience. The very ele- 
ments that had militated against him now turned 
in his favor. People began to wonder at this 
young man who could find time for society and 
for pleasure and vet win fierce battles in the 
‘ courts. They admired the cool spirit that 
4 enadled him to sandwich tennis and evening 
calls between exciting sessions of hotly-contest- 

ed trials. They thought none the less of him 
beeause he found time to dress elegantly and to 
I introduce new styles in scarfs. Some of those 
who observed him said he did all this purposely, 

calculating that the contrasting qualities he dis- 

played would draw attention to him more quick- 

ly than unceasing work. Since he has become 

Mr. Nicoll has not been able to 
pose in a dual capacity so frequently, for now 





district attorney 


he has not only to prepare his own cases. but 








must see also that his assistants prepare theirs 
preperly 
Mr. Nicoll is in his thirtv-eighth year. He 
was born at Shelter Island. New York, June 
24th, 1854 His family has been identified with 
the history of New York since the English con- 
quered the Duteh. The Colovel Richard Nicoll 
who commanded the Duke of York's fleet when 
si Peter Stuvvesant surrendered was ani ancestor. 





Another was mayor of this city. The latter 

was the son of Colonel Nicoll’s nephew, Matthias, 

who settled. in New York and married a Miss 

Van Rensselaer. Mr. De Lancey Nicoll's parents 

: were determined that he should have a thor- 

| ough schooling. They sent him to the Flush- 

ing Institute, to St. John’s School at Cheshire, 

Conn., to St. Paul's School at Concord, N. H.. 

and finally to Princeton College. He graduated 

p from the last named institution in 1874 at the 

f & age of twenty. The day after he left college he 

: ; was acting as clerk in the law office of Davies 
ria (Continued on page 103.) 
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te - DR. VON HOLLEBEN, THE NEW GERMAN MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES. TYPES OF SOUTHERN BEAUTY.—MRS. ANNE TATE WEAVER, 
| . [See Pace 106.) (Sze Pace 99.} 
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GREETING GENERAL BOOTH AT SOUTHAMPTON ON HIS RETURN FROM INDIA 





THE CARNIVAL AT NICE—-TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF KING CARNIVAL XX. EXECUTION OF ANARCHISTS AT XERES, SPAIN, 


SOME INTERESTING FOREIGN SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATED.—[Sge Page 103.] 














THE NEW GERMAN MINISTER. 
THE new German Minister to the United 


States, Dr. Von Holleben, is about fifty years 
of age, and a_ bachelor. officer 
in the Ministry of Justice at Berlin, and was 
sent some twelve years ago as ambassador to 
Peking, then to Buenos Ayres, and later to 
Tokio, Japan. Dr. Von Holleben enter 
upon his new position at once. He is a worthy 
and an amiable gentleman, and a thoroughly 
equipped diplomat. 


He was an 
will 


THREE IMPORTANT DECISIONS. 


THE unanimous decision of the United States 
Supreme Court sustaining ile validity of the 
rule in the last House of Representatives per- 
mitting the Speaker, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing a quorum, to count members present but re- 
fusing to vote, has greatly disappointed the 
Demoeratic leaders in Congress who expected 
that at least the Democratic judges would hold 
the rule to be unconstitutional and revolution- 
ary. 

The decision of the court affirming the con- 
stitutionality of the McKinley Tariff law is also 
unfortunate for the Democracy, since it deprives 
them of a favorite weapon of attack, and will 
greatly strengthen the Republican position. 

Another important supreme court decision is 
that affirming the jurisdiction of the United 
States District Court for Alaska to comdemn 
vessels caught in catching seals in Behring Sea. 
This decision was given in the case in which 
the British government was practically the 
complainant. 





NEVER delay treating a cough. but use at once Dr. 
Bull's Cough Syrup. Price, 25 cents. 

When attacked with nenralgia, rub freely with Sal- 
vation Oil. Price, 25 cents a bottle. 








BARTLEY, Jounson & Co.. of Louisville, Ky., manu- 
facturers of ‘* The Belle of Nelson ” whisky, intend to 
compete for the New York trade. Any one who has 
used this particular brand knows that it is the finest 
made. Those who have not used it will, without 
doubt. hasten to secure a good supply. H. B. Kirk & 
Co., 69 Fulton Street, New York, are to be the Eastern 
representatives, and will be able to deliver the goods 
without any delay. Every person who delights in a 
good article should obtain a case or two of this partic- 
ular brand for private use. 


WE recommend the use of Angostura Bitters to our 
friends who suffer with dyspepsia. 


Brown’s Household Panacea, ‘‘The Great 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 25c. 


Mrs. Winslow's Svothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for - 
rhea. Sold by di ste in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a e 


CREEDE CAMP, COLORADO. 

THE attention of investors, speculators, and mine- 
owners is called to this new mining district This 
camp, now eighteen months old, is to-day shipping 
twenty-five carloads of ore perday. It is expected 
that by June Ist there will be fully ten thousand 
people in the camp. 

e Denver and Rio Grande Railroad is the only 
line running trains directly to the camp. For infor- 
mation, rates of fare, etc., address 2 
G. P. and T. A., Denver. 


Tue Sohmer Piano ranks among the best for excel- 
lence of tone, durability and finish. 
A SPECIFIC FOR THROAT DISEASES. 


Brown's BroncuiaL TrocHes have been long and 
favorably known as an admirable remedy for coughs, 
hoarseness, and sore throat. They are exceedingly 
effective. Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Childten, she gave them Castoria. 





Your druggist does not 
spread his plasters or gela- 
tine-coat his pills. He knows 
that such work is better done 
in a factory. 

Some try to make an Emul- 
sion of cod-liver oil; but they 
cannot make one like Scott’s 
Emulsion—they'll find it out 
some day. 

There is no secret in what 
it is made of; there is a 
knack in making it. That 
knack is Scott's Emulsion, 

There is a book on CARE- 
FUL LIVING that you ought to 
read. Shall we send it? Free, 


Scorr & Bown =,<Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oll—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 


K. Hooper, | 


| BABY'S SKIN SCALP AND HAIR 


Mothers, do you realize that a single application of the CuricuRA REMEDIES 
will afford immediate relief in the most torturing and disfiguring of itching, burning, 
scaly, crusted, and blotchy skin and scalp diseases, whether simple, scrofulous, or 
hereditary, and point to a permanent and economical 
(because most speedy) cure? 
use them, without a moment’s delay, is to fail in your duty. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


Are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor 
remedies of modern times, are absolutely pure, and agree - 
able to the most sensitive, and may be used in the treatment 








scrofula, with gratifying and unfailing success, 
in infancy and childhood are generally permanent. 


To know this and not to 


of every eruption, humor, and disease, from baby rashes to 


Cures made 


Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the great skin cure, soc.; Cuticura Soap, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier. 25c.; CuTicura_Re&soLvent, the new blood purifier, and the greatest of 


humor remedies, $1. 


Prepared by Potrer DruGc AND CHEMICAL CorporaTion, Boston. 


aa ** All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” mailed free. 
Pi | blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands prevented and cured by that 
imp es, greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, as well as the purest and sweetest of 
toilet and nursery soaps, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. 











Annual Sales Exceed 








Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq.,N. Y. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


33 MILLION Lbs. 









HOME COMFORT 
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the World made of 
MALLEABLE IRON 
AD WROUGHT STEEL! 


This style Range, No. 64, 
is sold only by our Travel* 
ing Salesmen from our own 
WAGONS, throughout the - 
U. 8. and Territories. s 

MADE ONLY BY THE 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Write for COOK BOOK.—Mailed FREE. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
BREWING ASS’N, 


Brewers of Fine Beer Exclusively, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Largest Brewing 
and Storage 
Capacity of any 
Brewery in the 
World. 


All Brands guaranteed 
to be well matured. 


No Corn or Corn Prepa- 
rations. Nothing but high 
grade Malt and Hops. 


BREWING CAPACITY. 


Six kettles every 24 hours, equal to 6,000 barrels or 
1,800,000 per year. Material used: Malt, 12,000 
bushels per day, 3,600,000 bushels per year ; Hops, 
75,000 pounds per day, 2,250,000 pounds per year, 


BEST&CO 


| The ONLY Range in ¢ 























‘Gingham 
| Dresses. 


We are showing new spring styles 
lor allages, The 2 and 8 year sizes 
for T5cts, $1.48 and $1.75 are 
specially good values—larger sizes 
from $1.00 to $4. 00, 


Colored lithograph sheet showing several of these 
Styles sent upon application—also illustrations and full 
description of the latest styles for Boys, Girls and Babies 

| including everything from Hats to Shoes. Mail orders 
have special attention. 


| 60-62 West a3d St., N. Y, 
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COAT AND VEST TO ORDER, 


In Clay’s Diagonals, 
$12.00 and $15.00. 


These goods are sft-finished, and won't gloss. We 
| will give you a written guarantee that they are 
foreign goods. 


Leave your order for one of our $18 Spring 
Overcoats, that cannot be beat. 

We have the largest line of Trousers at 
$5.00 in this country. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


We have recently added a new department to our 
establishment, our object being to sell cloth by the 
yard on the smallest margin possible. With that end 
in view we are receiving cloth from the largest mills 
in the world. All our goods are shrunk and ready 
for use. 

Samples and Self-measurement Guide forwarded 
by mail free of charge. 

Representatives wanted in every State in the Union 
to take orders for our stylish garments, made to order. 


JACOBS BROTHERS, 


229 BROADWAY, opposite Post Office, 
152-154 BOWERY, corner Broome Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


| il 
ere ( (e hk e 


SUMMER SILKS. 
REAL INDIA PONGEES. 
CORAHS. 


RONGEANT, 


Newest Changeable Effects. 


‘Stripe and Check India Silk Shirtings, 


New Colorings and Styles. 


Proadovay AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 














DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


CRAB-APPLE 


BLOSSOMS. 


Sold every where, in Crewn stoppered bottles only. 
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RNS SELF-ACT 
SHADE RO 
Beware of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
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BEST CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE 


Made from 2 to 8 year old Sonoma Valley Wine. 
Best Champagne that can be produced in America. 

Our large Wine Vaults, extending through from Warren 
to Chambers Sts., the largest wine cellars in the city of 
New York, enable us to keep several vintages on hand, 
by reason of which we can guarantee the age, quality, 
excellence and purity of our wine. 

This wine is used in nearly every New York and Brook- 
lyn hospital, and also in many hospitals of the principal 
cities = A bedi States, sonmace of its purity and 
strengthening qualities, as well as price. 

A. WEENEE & 00., 62 WARREN ST. 


PRINCESS OF Violet-Scented Oatmeal, 








WALES ||"The purest and best powder for in tin 
> || the nursery aad toilet. boxes 
| Spirit of Quinine and 50 
| Bosemary. i 
||For strengthening and improv- 
ing the growth of the hair. bottles 
Extrac tof B ones. 25c. 
For imparting to the cheeks a in 
|| «elicate and lasting bivom. bottles 
Veloutine Face Powder. 25e. 
TOILET ||A most delicate and agreeable > in 
REQUISITES. || powder fur the cumpleaion, boxes 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH for the hair. In bottles, $1. 
Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 
R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELED %LB. TINS ONLY. 








“The Fashionable Corset Substitute.” 


EQUIPOISE 


For Ladies, 
Misses, 
and Children. 


WAIST 





- 97> 
DOUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET. 
Write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 


SENSIBLE DRESSING 


Which contains a list of merchants who sell the Equipoise 
Waist. If they are not sold in your city, you can order 
from us by mail without extra expense. 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BepFuorb Street, Boston 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & 60. 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 


Materials, Chemicals 
and Supplies. 


Detective and View Cameras in great variety of 
styles and prices. 
Lenses, Shutters, Dry Plates, etc., etc. 
The Best Text-Books on Photography. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Established, Send for Catalogue. 








8° Vy Net, to Jarge and small investors who buy our 
0 *™ Investment Share Certificates. Ten acres 





of Italian Prunes in Oregon is a home and an income of 

per annum net. 

ROPS AND BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. 

our new Prospectus, 
Portland, Oregon, 


This sounds good for idle money. 
Send for 
Tus Farm Trust anv Loan Co., 





— 





CATARRH 


Is a most loathsome, dangerous, and preva- 
lent malady. Itis a blood disease, usually 
of Serefulous origin, and for which local 
treatment is useless. Before health is pos- 
siblo, the poison must be eradicated from 
the system, and to do this 


SUCCESSFULLY 


the disease must be treated through the 
blood. For this purpose no remedy is so 
effective as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

“For the past eight years, I have been 
severely afflicted with Catarrh, none of the 
many remedies I tried affording me any re- 
sief. My digestion was considerably im- 
paired, and my sleep disturbed by phlegm 
aropping into my throat. In September 
last 1 resolved to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
began to use it at once, and am glad to 
testify to a great improvement in my health.” 
—Frank Teson, Jr., engineer, 271 West 
Fourth street, New York City. 

““My daughter, 16 years old, was afflicted 
with Catarrh from her fifth year. Last Au- 
gust she was 


TREATED WITH 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after three months 
of this treatment she was completely cured. 
It was a most extraordinary case, as any 
druggist here can testify.””— Mrs. D. W. 
Barnes, Valparaiso, Neb. 


Ayer’s . 
Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 


NEW YORK. 


THE 

FOUR- KANT Vix A | 
TRACK 

TRUNK MSN 







S ITT RIVER = 


~~, 

Operating the fastest and A 
most perfect through train 
service in the world, 

Reaching by its 
through cars the most impore 
tant commercial centers ef the 
United States and Canada, and the greatest 
of America’s Health and Pleasure resorts. 


DIRECT LINE TO NIAGARA FALLS 


By way of the historic Hudson River and 
through the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Avenue and 42d 
Street, New York, Centre of Hotel and Resi- 
dence Section. 


THE ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 









Solid Trains between 

NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 

Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls. An enchanting Panorama of 
mountains, forests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 

Between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. I. Boberts, Gen’) Pass, Agt. 


THE TRUE SOUTHERN ROUTE. 


Via Mountain, Texas an! Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 

The ONLY WE running through Pullman Buffet 
Sleeping Cai between St. Louis, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. For Time Tables, Folders, Descrip- 
tive and Iliustrative Pamphlets, etc., and reservation 
of berths, address W. E. HOYT, G. k. P. Agent, 391. 
Broadway, New York, or H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. 
and T. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 











Iron 





THE CELEBRATED 





Are at present ty Mo Most Popular and Preferred by 


Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th St., Ne Y 
SOHMER & CO., 


0, Ill., 286 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Building; 
t- Loula, Mo., 1698 Mo. ny 1522 Olive St. ; Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main cull 


St. 
‘OPIUM: rphine Habit Cured In 10 
x r: 


ays- No pay till cured. 


Chic 


tephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


OPIUMinsiriss 


GUARANTEED PAINLESS AND PERMANENT. 
Business strictly confidential. Consultation free, 
DR. 8S.B.COLLINS,76-78 Monroe St.Chicago 
Ill. Book sent FREE. Business established in 1868. 





* © FAT FOLKS REDUCED 


Mie. Alice Maple, Oregon, Mo., writes: 
weight was 330 pounds, now it is 195, 
im bs.” For circulars address, with 


a reduerion 
Dr. O.W.F.S 


NYDER, McVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 











Pie. 
LISTENING) 


(PEARLS 
<—- > 


a's PURE, SO SWEET; SHE 
was indeed A BEAUTIFUL 
GIRL. Every feature was the 


personification of 











¥ 


PERFECT HEALTH. 


BREATH AS FRAGRANT AS ROSES; 
LIPS RUBY RED AND TEETH LIKE 
GLISTENING PEARLS. Ask her for 
THE SECRET OF HER CHARMS, and 
she will tell you they are due to THE DAILY 
USE of 


(CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING 


PINE TAR Soap. 


For ,the Toilet and the Bath, and as a puri- 
fier of the Skin, this WONDERFUL 
BEAUTIFIER has no parallel. Every 
young lady who realizes THE CHARM OF 
LOVELINESS, has but to patronize this 
POTENT AGENT to become a 


Queen Among Queens. 


For Sale by Druggists. 

















‘The Belle of Nelson.’ 





An elegant HAND-MADE whisky, distilled in the 
mountains of Kentucky for gentlemen as a beverage, 
or a restorative for brain-workers and nervous debility. 

We bottle our oldest stock, distilled in 1875, put in 
cases containing 12 bottles, at $1£ per case ; or can 
supply it by the barrel, 5 to 15 years old, at $4 to $7.50 





per gallon. Established in 1845. We refer to the Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky and all Louisville Banking Institu- 
| tions. The absolute purity of the Belle of Nelson is 
guaranteed. Address 


BARTLEY, JOHNSON &€0., 
123 & 125 E. Main Street, Louisville, Ky, 


This whisky can be had of 
H. B. KIRK & CO., 69 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 





To prevent waists part- 
ing at the seams use 


GILBERT’S 


Dress Linings. 


Ladies appreciate this. 
Name on selvage. 













THE GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
Saat atete ENTIRE New Departure. Hanp- 






SOME PRESENT to Every Customer. 
Greatest offer. hey 's your time to 
for our celebrated TEAS, 

BAKING POWDER, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose Ch ina Tea Set, Din- 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster's 
Die tionary. 346 Ibs. Fine Ai by Mail on 
receipt of $2.00 and this “ 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA co., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 38 Vesey St., New York, 


 GMOKE ESTEE noano. 


30° YEARS T NDARD 










ComPaANy 








Patents! Pensions! 


| Send for Inventor’s Guide, or How to Obtain a WOU 
Send for mo at of PENSION and BOUNTY 
| PATRIOK OFARRELL, ~ WARHINGTON, D- 6 








HOT 


SPRINGS. 





ViA IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE, 


THE WORLD'S $3 SANITARIUM 
And All-Year-Round Pleasure Resort, reached only \ia this 
line. - Elegant Hotels; Sublime Scenery; Delightful = 
mate ; Healing Hot Springs. Pullman p epuet Biecing Coss, 
without change, from St. Louis. Reduced Roun on 
Rates all year round, from all coupon points in the U 
and Canada. 2 For descri ie and illu: Hustrated pamphlet, 


write Company's nts, or 
Passenger Agent, St, Louis, * be 














KINDLY MENTION. 


THE improvement in the general make-up, con- 
duct, and literary worth of FRANK LEsLIk’s 
WEERLY is to be noted. Its appearance is very 
much bettered, the value of its editorials and 
comments enhanced by the greater care bestowed 
upon them, and the general influence of the 
paper cannot but be augmented. The new de- 
partment for youth is becoming more popular 
with each issue. The new management of 
FRANK LESLIk’s is to be congratulated on its 
work for the improyement of the periodical — 
Elkhart Review. 








3“ WORTH A GUINEA VINEA A BOX.” Box.” 


SPECIAL 


come IT IGE. re- 

quest, 

> BEECHAM’S PILLS 

will in future for the United 
States be covered with a 


} Quickly Soluble, 
fer 


easant Coating, 
gcompletely disguising t 

, taste of the Pill without in any 
} way impairing its efficacy. 


Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York De; Canal Street. 











; 
Z 












ODAKS 


Be Fe Se Te 


can be loaded in daylight. 














TOILE 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dea 
unable to procure this Seiee an om oan na ee 
cents in stamps and receive a cake 7 rere a te 


JAS. - S. KIRK & CO., Chisago. 
PECT ndon Bells Waltz (the popular 
ety Waltz) sent FREE +t 

ete wrappers of: Shandon on Betis Boa restated 


TAMAR 
INDIE 


GRILLO 








A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
agreeable to take, Yor 


 Calieaiion, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
Bf of testa to tric 
inal troubles and 
arisin, 
"San 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by ali Druggista. 





are always sold loaded ready 
for immediate use. They can 
be used for roll films or glass 
plates. The new 


DAYLIGHT gopaK 





Registers exposures and locks automatically 


when a new film is turned into place. 


$8.50 to $25.00. 


Send for Circulars. 


THE 


EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. 'Y. 





T. MORITZ ENGADINE, HOTEL BELVEDERE, R. Bavier. 

Magnificent position, every ones, moderate prices, 
electric lights, Nene gardens. cial attention to 
American taste R. BA IER, Proprietor. 














WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
— of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
prweeics or sent by a 50c. A Sample 
ake and 128 page k on Dermatology and 
‘ Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 
Zand B ood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
sealed on receipt of 1@c.; also Disfigure- 

ments like Birth Marks, Moles, W arts, IndiaInk 

== and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 







JOHN i. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


4 X©=BARKER BRAND} 





LARS 


BEST 


LINEN Tava 


ABSOL L 











Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


OF AW -ANadade 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
S0c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 









How to Win at Cards, Dice, 
etc. A sure thing, sent free to _— 
one on receipt 0 4c. stamps to pa: 
postage. Address or call on a { 
Svuypam, 22 Union Sq., New York. 


Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina! 
eure in lU days. Never returns; no purge; 
no 88/ve: no suppository. A victim tried 


in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. HH. REEVES, Box 3290, New York sateen ¥. 



















WE NE SELL DIRECT 


allow you the discount others al- 
= to agents. grade Safeties. 
Send 6c. in s To ey! gg and 
catalogue 20 g makes. DIRE; 
DEALING CYCLE CO. Box 592, Baltimore 


GOLD PLA’ 





PLATED 


if YEAR GENUINE. 






nm 
We are the on! 

Grm in the World that sell goods 

ss such liberal conditionsand can 


of tetipecisin betes every state 
fm the Union, The case is hunt- 
ing style, double cased and 
double tlaiedsaperb eng engraved 
and decorated, and fitted com- 
cate with our richly jeweled 

am movement, guar- 










; perfect time keeper. 
gut this out,send it to uswith 
your mame and express office ad- 





dress and we wil! send it there by 
xpress for your examination, 
after 





examination you are 





THE “WATIONAL MFG, 
& IMPORTIN siect, 
n 


8K334 Dearbor 


Chi icago. 





Agent’s profits per month. Win pr rove 
' a fee Sortett. New Articles M1 pre out, 

tamale and terms free. Try us” 
Cridestan & Son, 28 Bond St., New York’ 





SURE ; new rubber under- 





eS eins 


“The bestis a aye the cheapest” 


foid cece 


. of and substitutes for): 
JSAPOLIO-=It is aside 


LADY garment. “ins N°. Lirrux, Chhcager ii 




















For fine writing, 
For fluent “ ie 
For stub ‘ - 


HEWITT’S PENS PATENT 


Ahead of all others for easy writing 


EQUAL TO GOLD PENS. 
- Nos, 506 g.F., 516 E.P. 
506 F., 516 FP. 521 F, 
537 M., 545 » 
Assorted sample box, 25 cents, 


OF ALL STATIONERS. 


‘ “ 











108 


FRANK L 





Doctror—*“ ]’m gratetal, indeed, Miss Growells, but how did it happen the at you suggested 


‘me as physician to the late Miss Deadhem ; 


to each other?” 
Miss GROWELLS—" We were not; 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 4 
of all in leavening strength.— Latest U. 
Government Food Report. 


Highest 
S. 





MOQUETTE 
CARPETS 


For durability, novelty of de- | 


sign, and richness of coloring, 
these moderate-price pile-fab- 


ric goods are unrivaled. 


Mail Orders have our 
prompt attention. 


W.& J. SLOANE, 


STREETS, 





Broadway, ‘stacers,” New York, 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


BES IN THE WORLD 











VAN HOUTEN'S 


COCOA 


“Dest & Goes Farthest.” 
“Once tried, use used always.” § 

“ButLaw, there’ -! 
No credit in Peing 
Jolly when you 
- Save Van Hov- 
‘STEN'S COCOA fo 
Drink.” 


a 


La i iii i i iti hhh nin 








MARK TAPLEY. 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


Its great success has,of course,led tomany 
imitations, but it is generally admitted, and 
a comparison will easily prove that none 
equals Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and ¢ 
nutritive qualities. 


3 The Standard Cocoa of the World, $ 


Soldin 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. @ 
a@-If not obtainable from your grocer,enclose ¢ 
? 25cts.to either VAN HouTen & Zoon, 106 Reade ‘ 
8t.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
& can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, wil! 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only ¢ 
by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland, Al. 


_ewererere 




















pen 


I thought that you were not friendly 


that’s exs xactly the reason that I suggested you.’ 








_An Expert Cook 


Says: ‘‘All Salads based 
on Meat, Fish, Lobster or 
Potatoes are much improved 
by the addition of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, first diluted 
in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of 
using Armour’s Extract. Our 
little Cook Book explains 
several. Send for it. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 








TOURS! 


CALIFORNIA 
mo MEXICO. 


Leaving the EAST for CALIFORNIA JANUARY | 


NSYLVANIA 


{SLIE’S 


Pears Soap | 





a 


| 


WEEKLY. 








Maron 10, 1892. 








We pe rspire a pint a day without knowing st¢ 
The obstructed skin become “S Pine 
The trouble g 


not, there’s trouble ahead. 
or breaks out in pimples. 
trouble enough. 


ought to. 





roes deeper, but this is 





If you use Pears’ Soap, no matter how often, the skin is clean 


| and soft and open and clear. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; all sorts of 


> use it. 





(3 2 


Hors! | 


|: gOUQUET 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY i in PARIS 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIP. RINCIPAL PERFUMBA.., 
DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, 8. 
Sema Sent SSRN OETA: 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: ‘“ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock-pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.”’ 


| 

| Genuine only with signa- 
ture. Invaluable in im- 

| proved and economic 

| cookery. For Soups, 

| Sauces and Made Dishes. 








“United States” Playing Cards are remarkable for excellent quality of stock, 
superior ivory finish and unusual dealing qualities. 


by gentlemen of experience and taste are: 
Capitol, 
Army and Navy, 


| Insist upon having them from your dealer. 





13th, FEBRUARY 24th), MARCH 24th, APRIL | 


20th, and MEXICO FEBRUARY 10th, 1892. 





FORMING TRIPS OF VARIABLE DURATION. 
| Most Superbly Appointed TOURS ever offered. 














NESS AND EAD & NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis, 
pers heard. lwhen all 


Gil. Bold only by F. Hiscox B03 Bway, N.Y. Wiebe RE 















FLIXIR 
ENTIFRICE 


ED PINAUD Ss: 





with Return Lim- 


EXCURSION TICKETS 3+": 


tourists, including ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES, will be 
sold at the most liberal rates. 





For; Itineraries, Reservations of Space, and all information, 


apply to Tourist Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 849 


Broadway, New York, or 233 South Fourth Street, 


Philadelphia. 
Chas E, Pugh, J. R. Wood, 
General Passenger Agent 


General Manager. 








OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVEN. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA 


j=fej =i, 





-ING IDEA 


TIS 
Ke MALLE? 
NEW HAVEN * 


ANEW ADVER 





pre 


yrit®9-0F 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from — the excess of oil 
= has been removed, 

Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
) Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itisdelicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
and admirably adapted for invalids 






DIGESTED, 
as well as for pereons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


its adjustable to | 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 
Morgan Factories, Cincinnati, O. 

“The Card Players’ Companion,” showing how games are played, and giving 
prices of 40 brands—400 kinds—of playing cards, will be sent to any one who will 
mention where this advertisement was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp. 


The Russell & 


Sportsman’s, 
Congress, 






The brands most in use 


Cabinet, 
Treasury. 


MARK, 





The Best Work 


oe the 
Simplest Means 


in the 








Shortest Time | 


is 


by the 





Remington 








1851  Forty-Pirst Annual Statement 1892 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


accomplished 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


January Ist, 1892, 


| Standard Typewriter. ASSETS, Jan.1,1892, $10,060,570.41 





Send for an  Thdeteated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Eisleaadadst Sided - 








IRISH FLIX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WEsTsen FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORE. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the he Country. 





| ASK FOR R BARBOUR’S. 


SMITH & WESSON \ REVOLVERS 


UNRIVALED FOR 


Beware 






of 

| Soomeeer cheap tron 
| Durability, imitations, 
Safety, and Send for Illustrated 
Convenience Catalogue & Price List, 


in Loading. Guaranteed Perfect, 


SMITH & WESSON, Springfield, Mass, — 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies 
in foree at 4 per 
cent. interest.... $8,778,258 .00 
Other Liabilities... 143,121.43 
Special Policy and 
Investment Re- 
BCPVOG. wcccasecces 537,952.42 


$9,459,331.85 

















Surplus at 4 per cent. $601,238.56 

Policies issued in 1891..............2,886 

| Percentage of gain over 1890, 64 per cent. 
Insurance written in 1891, $5,266,345.00 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 55 per cent. 

| Policies in force.........seseeeees 18,369 
Insurance in force........$27,102,425.00 





In 1891 the business of the Company shows 
an increase in each of the following items: 
| Ancate, Surplus, New Premiums, Renewal 
| Premiums, Insurance Written, Insurance in 
Force. 








This Company has paid since. organization, 
for Death Losses, Matured Endowments, Divi- 
dends to Policy-Holders and Surrendered Poli- 
cies, more than $31,000,000, 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
| JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, 


VICE-PRESIDENT. 





SECRETARY. 






